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Higher Bui 


Although the methods and materials for 
Higher Education have become increasingly 
technologically complex and cold, the 
buildings today’s college students use can 
still be warm, inspiring examples of the 
beauty that age-old stone and caring 
craftsmanship provide. Nowhere in Texas is 
this built legacy more evident than at 
Southwestern University, our oldest college 
campus. Building today in such a richly 
storied environment takes a careful look at 
the past and the recognition that carrying 
forward that legacy is not wistful nostalgia 
but deep respect. Texas Quarries proudly 
provided hand-pilehed and cul stone, and 
turned finials for the F.W. Olin Building at 
Southwestern. At Texas Quarries, we don't 


just supply unique Texas limestone; we 


supply centuries of tradition and knowledge 


to make fine stone finely crafted for you. 


“This building is about both the history and the 
future of the university. We used Texas Quarries’ 
stone to make that statement, incorporating the 
limestone and architectural detailing found on 
Old Main, the original heart of the campus. This 
classroom and office building stands at the new 
heart of the campus, and houses many high-tech 
functions, including a downlink and two lecture 
halls with computers. We enjoyed the character 
and massive scale of Texas Quarries’ stone, as 
well as the ability to create special shapes, 
including a double-curved dedication stone. 
Happily, line stone carving is alive and well.” 

— Dan Wigodsky, AIA, 
Kell Muñoz Wigodsky Architects 
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Texas Quarries 


Texas is a division of 
Quarries ERLITE 


512-258-1474 512-472-2424 
P.0. Box 820 „n a Justin Company 
Cedar Park, TX 78613 Featherlite Building Products Corp. 
fax 512-258-0808 P.0. Box 1029 Austin, Texas 78767. 


Gas Desiccant Systems 
Deliver Improved Comfort, 


Cleaner Air at Lower Cost 


Hospitals, schools and supermarkets have 
special space conditioning requirements. And 
gas desiccant dehumidification systems have 
the technology to meet those needs at a lower 
cost than conventional space conditioning 
systems. 

Besides being uncomfortable, excess 
humidity can contribute to a host of indoor air 
problems and accelerate the growth of 
microbiological contaminants. 

Excessive humidity can also contribute 
to fungal growth. With a gas desiccant 
system, humidity levels are reduced 
enough to help control the growth of 
fungus and other contaminants. 

Desiccant systems also increase the 
supply of make-up air entering a 
building. This improves both the 
building's air quality and comfort level. 

Since desiccant systems remove moisture 
directly from the air, conventional cooling 
systems may be downsized, resulting in both 
lower first cost and lower operating cost. 

Gas desiccant systems do all this by 
delivering a constant supply of dehumidified 


air to a building's interior. Desiccant 


materials in the systems absorb moisture from 
incoming air to produce superior space 
conditioning and humidity control. 

Improved comfort. Exceptional humidity 
control. Cleaner air. Lower operating costs. Gas 
desiccant dehumidification systems provide 
these benefits and more. 

For more information, contact your local 


gas utility marketing representative. 


Pictured left is a 
detal of the desiccant-filled 
honeycomb filter. 


Texas Gas Utilities 


Arkla e Energas e Entex Lone Star Gas 
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* For more information, 
call 512/478-7386. 
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Come on. You mean its that easy? 
Yep. 
And I dont have to read a huge manual? 
You got it. 
Additional personnel not required for data entry? 
Correcto-mundo. 
It actually only takes a few minutes every month? 
Uh-huh. 
You're saying I dont have to be a programmer to use it? 
Darn straight. 
It ll help me organize my projects for RFPs and other proposals? 
Affirmative. 
I get free access to information worth thousands of dollars a year? 
Dang right. 
And its really that easy? 
That's a big 10-4. 


All righty then. Revolutionizing the way architects distribute information about projects 
only takes a couple of minutes a month. Just input your data through TSALink, and you'll 
generate revenue that will help TSA and your local AIA chapter hold down dues and im- 
prove services. You'll also get free access to information, which will give you a better un- 
derstanding of the market and help you and your clients make better business decisions. 
No question about it: TSALink is the easiest way to turn your knowledge into power. 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 


Ethics of Commerce 


Ir APPEARS THAT WE ARE AT A WATERSHED in healthcare-facility design, as diag- 
nostic clinics and outpatient surgical suites replace the physician’s office and 
the hospital wing. Managed care, seen as an interesting experiment 15 years 
ago, has become the new medical-business diagram. In addition to the notable 
hospital mergers that take up most of the newspaper and trade publication 
headlines, a host of new specialty partnerships and practices are being formed 
and focused to serve a rapidly consolidating core of these regional and national 
companies. The path to success for these new partnerships lies not only in their 
ability to provide patient care, but in their ability to negotiate contracts with the 
giants to secure market share. As architects, we are responding to this rapidly 
changing business environment with new clinic and hospital prototypes. 

The new structures built for these emerging 
medical businesses reflect influences that are rooted UPCOMING ISSUES 
in retail and process-engineering models in their 
concept as well as in their form. Process engineering We invite submissions to 
in its most recent form, notably computer-chip Texas Architect for all 
manufacturing plants and just-in-time engineering, upcoming issues: 
reflects the need to move patients through the sys- 
tem as efficiently as possible. The retail aspect of Sept/Odt'97 (deadline 30 May) 
new hospital designs suggests the need to house “Annual Review of Texas 
these new processes in a familiar and comfortable Architecture” 
form. Explicit in the discussion of these models are 
the economic benefits to be realized by the managed Nov/Dec ‘g7 (deadline 28 July) 
care companies, suggesting that the patient will ult- “Public Buildings” 
mately realize the benefits of more efficient care. 

The term medical mall, employed in the description ff you can help with any of 
of many large-scaled clinics that are replacing the these topics, please call us 
traditional stand-alone hospital, is revealing. As a at 512/478-7386 or fax at 512/ 
model of commerce, the retail mall is designed as a 478-0528. 

selling machine, relying on visual merchandising and 

product presentation to induce the consumer to buy. The definition of the patient 
now includes the vocabulary of the consumer dictionary. Attractive, marble-clad 
lobbies resembling those of an important hotel have replaced the all-business look 
and feel of their neoclassical and moderne ancestors. The gift shop, once neatly 
tucked along the corridor next to the cafeteria, is being replaced by a strip of shops, 
beauty parlors and flower stalls that James Rouse, the developer of Boston Faneuil 
Hall, would have envied twenty years ago. Within this new diagram, the patient is 
now moved to the services, rather than services brought to the patient. 

As architects, how do we best evaluate these models and translate them into 
built form, and how do we gauge their success as architecture? Do we rely on 
the profitability of the business, or the number of patients treated? How do we 
measure the actual benefit to patients? What priority do we give to patient 
needs that are sometimes difficult to quantify? Ultimately, how do we under- 
stand and balance the fiduciary responsibilities to our healthcare clients with 
our ethical obligations to the patients who will be served? The issue of profes- 
sional ethics, usually associated with the practice of law or medicine, has an 
important though neglected place in the discourse of architecture. Historically, 
we have tended to substitute the discussion of ethics and responsibility with a 
discussion of aesthetics and technical achievability. These questions are par- 
ticularly important in the realm of health care, where the ultimate users are not 
readily able to participate directly in the discussion. Vincent P. Hauser 
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Lifetile 
Roofing Products 


Complements Any Architectural Style 
Extensive Collection of Colors 
Maintenance Free 
Energy Efficient 
Limited Lifetime Warranty 
Hail Warranty 


800-392-4365 - 281-371-2634 
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etersen Aluminum announces the addition 
of 26 gauge PAC-CLAD Steel to its standard 
product line of architectural metals. The finish 
is a full Kynar 500®/Hylar 5000® finish, but is 
produced in a low gloss/low sheen formula- 
tion in order to minimize the appearance of 
oil canning. It is intended for residential and 
light commercial applications where finish 
quality should not be compromised. 


Please call 1-800-PAC-CLAD for assis- 
tance with your next project or visit our new 
web site. 


Petersen Aluminum 


1005 Tonne Road, Elk Grove Village, IL 60007 
1-800-PAC-CLAD or 1-847-228-7150 
FAX: 1-800-722-7150 or 1-847-956-7968 


Other Plant Locations: 
Annapolis Juncion, MD: 1-800-344-1400 
Tyler, TX: 1-800-441-8661 


Visit our web site @ http://www.pac-clad.com 
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800-622-0308 
sales@techlogic.com 


BUY - SELL - LEASE - UPGRADE 
NEW - REFURBUSHED - USED 


PLOTTERS 


PRINTERS 
OMEMORYO 


Computer - aii brand names 
Memory - $ Cal! for best price $ 
Plotter - HP DesignJet series 
Printer - HP LaserJet 4V, a 


Authorized Compaq, HP, IBM and Microsoft 


TechLogic, Inc. 
11767 Katy Freeway, Suite 730 


Houston, Texas 77079 
281-721-0700 281-721-0701 fax 


Architect - Designer - Engineer 


HP PLOTTERS 


Buy/Sell/Lease A-E Sire Plotters, Printer, Scanner 


TechLogic, Inc. (sales@techlogic.com) 
281-721-0700 281-721-0701 fax 
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‘ Eurostone's unique, sculptured stone look is intrinsic to the material it is 
t made from - volcanic perlite. 
= ‘ Eurostone stands up to moisture - no matter how humid. It will not 
sag, twist, or warp even in 100% humidity. 


Eurostone is safe in case of fire. Eurostone will not burn or give off toxic 
smoke because it is manufactured completely from inorganic material. 


othing grows on a Eurostone ceiling. Eurostone is entirely inorganic, 
Í it will not support the growth of mold, mildew, or microorganisms. it is ideal 
for schools and medical facilities. 


i) Eurostone is a “Green” product. Environmentally safe and recyclable. 
Perens rs Eurostone does not contain mineral fibers. 


N Eurostone panels are lightweight, available in 18 patterns, and install in 
pl fetal Mt standard /e“ or /i T-bar suspension systems. i 
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OWENS-CORNING'S ELAMINATOR® 


THE METAL ROOF INSULATION SOLUTION 
ELAMINATOR® IS INSTALLED CORRECTLY BY LICENSED INSTALLERS. 


SUPERIOR THERMAL PERFORMANCE 
30 PLUS “R” VALUE 
NO AIR INFILTRATION 


PROVEN IN OVER 10 MILLION SQ. FT. INSTALLED IN TEXAS. CALL FOR BROCHURES 
AND GUIDE SPECIFICATIONS. 
ENERGY BLANKET OF TEXAS, INC. 1-800-877-3350 


“The effectiveness of thermal insulation is seriously impaired when it is installed 
incorrectly.” ...Quote from ASHRAE Handbook of Fundamentals 
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Continuing Education 


Small Firm Professional Liability 


he AIA Trust is on the web! Copies of the 

AIA Trust's Self Assessment Tests can be 
returned to the Trust. With follow-up you 

can earn one AIA CES Learning Unit. 

Try it. Mail, fax, or e-mail the ones you missed in AlArchitect. 


But that's not all! 


nformation about all of the AIA Trust's 
plans and programs including Health 
Insurance, Small Firm Professional Liability 
Insurance, the AIA Trust HOME Mortgage 
Program, the AIA Members Retirement Program, Life, 
Health, and Disability Insurance is just a click away. 


AIA Trust 


1-800-552-1093 
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For your next school project, 


consider the leader 
in metal roofing... 


VicWest Steel 


A 


== 
U.S. Operations 
VicWest Steel 
Metal Roof & Wall Systems 


1-800-477-9066 


Grapevine, Texas plant 
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NOW TWO CONVENIENTLY 
LOCATED STORES... 


MILLER 
BLUEPRINT COMPANY NORTH 
10713 METRIC BLVD 
Austin, Texas 
(512) 837-8888 


MILLER 
BLUEPRINT CO. DOWNTOWN 
501 WEST 6TH ST. 

Austin, Texas 
(512) 478-8793 


„+ + TO SERVE BETTER THE 
AUSTIN PROFESSIONAL! 
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Corrections 


In “Graphics skills honored” (74, March/ 
April 1997, p. 16) photo two should have 
been credited to John Hamphries, who won a 


Nie put the same 

„ effort and imagination 

ino designing our brick 
that you put into designing 
| your buildings. 


student honor award for the project. 


* . — — -At Benal. we understand the attention that architects pay 
i — do detail, We create our brick the same way- from unique 
wo A shapes to fine textures and colors. We offer the world’s 
A 7s largest supply. To learn about our exciting architectural 
4 programs like Chip Express“ and BoralVision,” dial 
| CHS | 1-400-5-BORAL-5 And see why our brick can help you 
qaa — | make any building better. BORAL BRICKS 
= | 
EL za gms SLL DECISION SD eee 


| = Visit us at Booth 856 at AIA Expo97 In New Orleans May 16-18 
Circle 46 on the reader Inquiry card 


Light on a Grand Scale. 
mm 53 


PEJ MASONRY e GLASS 
FRA SYSTEMS INC. 


9189-F Winkler 
Houston, Texas 77017 


When designing this 
conservatory, a glass 
block curved wall 
seemed to strike a chord 
with W. Wayne Collins, 
AIA. Clearly distinctive 
glass block from 
Pittsburgh Corning 


— — — 


Phone: 713/944-9716 
Fax: 713/944-1723 


can bring your visions to 
light, too. Just contact 


Toll-Free: 800/677-6393 
San Antonio: 210/599-6260 


Master Distributor 


your local distributor. 


of American-Made 
PITTSBURGH CORNING 

PEL Mn) S "RI NPH- Hyma Residence, 
Soe Fallbrook, California 
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State Cemetery resurrected 


AUSTIN In March, after nearly three years of res- 
toration and renovation, the Texas State Cem- 
etery welcomed guests with a fresh landscape 
and a new visitors center, designed by Lake/ 
Flato Architects of San Antonio. After years of 
wear and tear, the reclaimed and refreshed 
grounds are a quiet oasis in the middle of a resi- 
dential neighborhood, 

The cemetery was incarnated on 18 acres in 
what is now East Aus- 
tin after the death of 
General Edward Bur- 
leson, a distinguished 
soldier and statesman, 
in 1851. In his honor, 
the ‘Texas State Legis- 
lature created a state 
burying ground or 
“cemetery museum” 
near the Capitol. 
Confederate burials 
began in 1862, and 
continued through the 
early part of the zoth 
century; the remains 
of over 1,500 Confed- 
erate soldiers and 
their spouses now rest 
in Confederate Field. 
Efforts to relocate 
Stephen F. Austin’s re- 
mains finally suc- 
ceeded in 1911, and a 
large-scale program 


3 


from 1929 to 1936 
moved notable Texans and their spouses from 
their original burial sites to the cemetery. Peri- 
ods of improvement to the grounds, including 
a sculpture program from 1900 to 1919, contin- 
ued until the early 1950s. 

The 19808 found the cemetery in a state of 
general disrepair, says Harry Bradley, super- 
intendent of the grounds. There were several 
extra buildings (a maintenance shed, a green- 
house), concrete drainage ditches, and 30,000 
square feet of extra roads. Under the influ- 
ence of Lieutenant Governor Bob Bullock, 
who spearheaded the effort to begin renova- 
tion, a master plan was developed. It called 
for the cemetery to be “a place of pride and 
sanctity” and for people to feel “reverence, 
respect, dignity, and honor for those buried 
here and the people of Texas.” A team includ- 
ing Lake/Flato Architects, project architect; 


JEK, Inc., landscape architect; Jose Guerra, 
engineer; Laura David, Texas Parks & Wild- 
life Department; Emily Little Architects; 
Gerron Hite, Texas Historic Commission 
Monument Renovation; Douglas Gallagher, 
interpretive design and way finding; Sue 
Moss, historian; Silverton Construction Inc.; 
and Elite Masonry was assembled to imple- 


ment the plan and complete the $4.7 million 


1 a view from the 
Crescent Pond towards 
the Visitors Center 


3 the Visitars Center 
entry breezeway 


4 map of the grounds 
2 the display system in East Austin 
project, funded through the Intermodal Sur- 
face Transportation Efficiency Act. 

The focus of the newly restored grounds is 
the visitors center, a low-slung, 255-foot-long 
limestone building, set into the west side of the 
site. To one side of the entry breezeway are ad- 
ministrative offices; to the other, behind large 
copper doors, is the interpretive gallery. Light 
filters in through floor-level windows, and the 
walls contain bands of old marble bases found 
in Confederate Field. The gallery details the 
history of notable cemeteries in Texas and the 
burial traditions of the state’s diverse cultures. 


die ee 


Cemetery rubbings were sandblasted into 
frosted, tempered glass, and a list of the State 
Cemetery’s burials, biographies, and historical 
photos is accessible. All the materials—Old 
Yella limestone from Sisterdale, bands of 
Lueders stone—are native to Texas. “The 
chance to think about land and sacred ground is 
a rare opportunity. We were able to take a mini- 
mal approach to solving problems. The walls 


COMAL STREET 


NAVASOTA STREET 


lof the center] became part of the land, and ev- 
erything is focused on the landscape,” says 
David Lake, FAIA, of Lake/Flato Architects. 

‘To the north is the Rose Gate, the formal 
entry, with a 265-foot-long columbarium 
with 400 niches two-deep for ash urns. The 
custom ironwork, arching trellis gate is a rep- 
lica of gates found on the Capitol’s grounds, 
and the Marble Falls sunset-red granite 
matches that of the Capitol. Climbing roses 
will eventually grow over the wall to privatize 
the area, says Bradley. 

From the Rose Gate through the grounds is 
Memorial Way, constructed of bands of Pan- 
handle stone crossed with bands of West Texas 
Dryden stone. It is the only road in the cem- 
etery and a replica of the original cemetery 
ruad. The Rose Gate is on axis with the Plaza 
ile los Recuerdos, dedicated to the memory of 


‘Texans who have contributed to the state but 
are not buried in the cemetery grounds. Names 
are to be inscribed in 31 standing stones encir- 
cling a large limestone rock and fountain. The 
list of names (including that of O’Neil Ford, 
FAIA) in 28 categories in a variety of endeavors 
has been nominated; it is currently in the Leg- 
islature before a committee waiting for ap- 
proval. A step down from the Plaza de los 
Recuerdos is the Governors Plaza, a granite 
paving inscribed with the names of Native 
American tribal leaders, Spanish royal gover- 
nors of Texas, and Texas governors and lieuten- 
ant governors. 

Much of the reworking was in the landscape; 
native grasses, plants, wildflowers, and trees 
were replanted, and a series of ponds, known 
collectively as Crescent Pond, was installed. 
The pond begins at the visitors center and cas- 
cades throughout the grounds, intersecting with 
the winding paths. In addition, all 2,300 white 
marble headstones in Confederate Field and 
every monument was cleaned and restored. 
Benches were installed throughout the grounds 
to further encourage pedestrian traffic. 

Unlike some projects, the planning team was 
able to deviate from the master plan, says Lake. 
The plan originally called for a lookout tower 
on The Hilltop. Instead, ten feet worth of exca- 
vation material was added, and at the highest 
point, an oak tree was planted, making it a quiet 
place from which to view the cemetery and sur- 
rounding neighborhood. The visitors center 
was also moved from the north side of the site 
to its current location. Says Lake, “We were 
able to take great liberties with the master plan. 
We recognized it had some flaws, and we were 
able to provide a more cogent solution.” 

Except for renovation work on the 
caretaker's cottage, all parts of the master plan 
have been implemented, says Bradley. Since the 
rededication ceremonies on March 6-8, he says 
the staff has seen a significant increase in visi- 
tors, but the three most-asked-ahout sites re- 
main the graves of Governor John Connally, 
Stephen F. Austin, and Albert Sydney Johnston. 
But the main motivation behind Lieutenant 
Governor Bullock's interest in the cemetery will 
be seen in the years to come. “The main thrust 
for Bullock was for school children to see Texas 
history. We have educational programs and in- 
structions, guided tours, and school lesson pro- 
grains. Students are able to walk through his- 
tory,” says Bradley. Kelly Roberson 
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Donation endows architecture program 
The College of Architecture at the University of 
Houston has received a $7-million contribution 
from developer Gerald Hines, ensuring the de- 
velopment, continuity, and stability of the ar- 
chitecture program. In honor of the donation, 
the college will be named the Gerald D. Hines 
College of Architecture. 

The donation will provide a permanent en- 
dowment for the College of Architecture, fund 
programs that enhance study opportunities, in- 
crease resources for scholarly research and de- 
sign exploration, and establish graduate stu- 
dent fellowships. It will also help fund interdis- 
ciplinary urban design studios to explore inno- 
vative solutions to city building problems; edu- 
cational, medical, and cultural facilities; urban 
housing; community development; and the 
special problems of transportation and the im- 
pact of freeways. 

Hines, 71, is the founder and chair of Hines, 
an international real estate firm based in Hous- 
ton. Throughout his career, he has been recog- 
nized as a pioneer in higher quality standards in 
real estate development, and has worked with 
Philip Johnson, LM. Pei, Kevin Roche, Robert A.M. 
Stem, and Cesar Pelli on commercial projects. 

The College of Architecture is one of 14 
schools at the University of Houston. It was 
founded in 1945 and enrolls approximately 550 
students and has 44 full- and part-time faculty 
members. It is currently housed in a 1968 
building designed by Philip Johnson. 
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NEWS 


Houston celebrates awards 


HOUSTON Nine built projects and five unbuilt 
projects were recognized with design awards on 
April 19 by the Houston chapter of the AIA 
during its annual Celebrate Architecture festivi- 
ties. A jury of Barton Phelps, FAIA, Los Ange- 
les; James Baird, ALA, Holobird and Root, Chi- 
cago; and Jane Weinzapfel, Boston, chose the 
winning projects from a field of 75 entries. 
Three projects were recognized with design 
awards for architec- 
ture: The Rice School/ 
La Escuela Rice, Taft 
Architects (see TA, 
January/February 
1997, pp. 70-73); 
Mixon Residence, 
Wittenberg Partner- 
ship; and METRO 
Gessner Park and 
Ride, PBK Architects, 
Inc. The Memorial 
Holocaust 
Murphy 
Mears Architects (see 
TA, July/August 1996, 
pp. 64-65), and The 
Law Offices of Scott, 
Douglass, Luton & 
LLP, 
Ken R. Harry Associ- 


Room, 
Museum, 


McConnico, 


ates, Inc., were both recognized with design 
awards for their interior architecture. Ziegler 
Cooper Architects received a design award for 
its renovation and restoration of Louisiana 
Place, as did Ray Bailey Architects, Inc., for the 
Moriarty & Associates Law Firm, and Val 
Cilitsch, FAIA, Architects, for the First Unitar- 
ian Universalist Church. In urban design, the 
jury noted the Freedmen’s ‘Town Redevelop- 
ment Master Plan by Hill Swift Architects. 

In the On the Boards competition, an 
awards program for commissioned and explor- 
atory unbuilt work by professionals and archi- 
tecture students, the best of show award went to 
Val Glitsch, FAIA, for The Corner House. 
Glitsch will receive the competition annual 
scholarship award to the International Design 
Conference at Aspen. Other winning projects in 
the On the Boards competition were Proyecto 
Chambacu, 3D/International (see 74, Novem- 
ber/December 1996, p. 71); Guidebook of His- 
toric Resources in Houston East End, Historic 
Preservation Studio, University of Houston 
College of Architecture; The Mechanical Shade 
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‘Tree, Design/Build Studio, University of Hous- 
ton College of Architecture; and the Korean 
American Museum of Art and Cultural Center 
Competition, Peter Briggs Hoffman. KR 
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CALENDAR 


“Painting the Universe” 
In cooperation with the Kunstmuseum 
Wolfsburg, Berlin, and the National Gallery, 
Prague, the Dallas Museum of Art will present 
an exhibition of paintings by Frantisek Kupka. 
Kupka was a zoth-century innovator known for 
sumptuous color and large-scale works. It is 
the first U.S. show of Kupka’s work since 1975, 
and will be complemented by a concurrent ex- 
hibit at the museum, Russian Avant-Garde 
Works on Poper, focusing on holdings in Rus- 
sian avant-garde art from 1903 to 1931. Dallas 
Museum of Art, Dallas (214/922-1256), JUNE 1 
THROUGH AUGUST 24 


“Georges Braque: The Late Works” 
As part of its tenth anniversary celebration, the 
Menil Collection will present Georges Braque: 
The Late Works, a show organized in collabora- 
tion with the Royal Academy of Arts, London. 
Braque, together with Pablo Picasso, invented 
Cubism, creating abstracted images of subjects 
from multiple angles and perspectives. The ex- 
hibition will highlight 45 paintings fram the 
1940s to the early 1960s, the last 25 years of his 
career; the Menil Collection is the exclusive 
U.S. venue, The Menil Collection, Houston (71% 
525-9400), THROUGH AUGUST 31 


“Eye on Third Ward 2” 
Forty-eight black-and-white photographs will 
be exhibited in the second annual Eye on Third 
Ward show, a collaborative effort between the 
Museum of Fine Arts and juniors and seniors at 
the Magnet School af Communication at Jack 
Yates Senior High. The exhibit is organized into 
four themes of childhood, adults, structures, 
and objects; the students photographed the 
Third Ward, helped plan the exhibition, and 
wrote poetic descriptions to accompany their 
work. Museum of Fine Arts, Hauston (713/639- 
7300), SEPTEMBER 22 THROUGH OCTOBER 27 


“Facets and Reflections” 
The Octagon, the museum of the American Ar- 
chitectural Foundation, and artist Peter Waddell 
will collaborate on an interpretive exhibit de- 
tailing the history of the museum. Waddell has 
created 24 narrative paintings, which will be 
placed throughout the house, telling the story 
of the Octagon and the Tayloe family that built 
it in the wilderness in 1801. The Octagon, Wash- 
ington, D.C. (202/626-7486), MAY 23 THROUGH 
JANUARY 4, 1998 


1997 
TSA 
Design 
Awards 


(It's widely accepted 
that you can't win 
if you dont enter. 

In fact, 
no one who has never 


entered, has ever won.) 


So here’s your last chance. 
Complete the form 
on page 27. 


Deadline is May 30, 1997. 


Jurors are: 
Patricia Patkau, 
David Rinehart, and 
Frances Halsband, FAIA. 


Sal 


MEDICAL EQUIPMENT CONSULTANTS & PLANNERS 


PLANNING 
CONSULTING 


„ INVENTORY 

„ BUDGETING 

PROCUREMENT ¢ COST SAVINGS 

APPRAISAL „ TECHNOLOGY ASSESSMENT 


TEXAS BASED - TEXAS PROUD 


850 Cenural Parkway E. Ste. 260, Plano, TX 75074 (972) 985-1313 Fax (972) 423-2398 
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TOMORROW'S 
BUILDING DESIGN E 
DRAFTING SOFTWARE... 
is HERE TODAY. 


Absolute control. Absolute freedom. 
Absolutely ALLPLAN FT. 


Imagine the freedom...create in a natural, 
intuitive way, while having total control 
of your environment, from concept to 
execution 


ALLPLAN inspires you to create your best, 
fast and accurately. It affords you 
absolutely the most sophisticated control 
over every step of the building design 
process, in an all-integrated package 


Success does nat happen by chance, but 
by design 


ALLPLAN FT. For a free demo CD, contact 
Nemetschek today. 


800.479.0735 


www.nemetschek.com 


« FREEHAND SKETCHING 

e INTELLIGENT DRAFTING 

„ 30 DESIGN 

„ POWERFUL ROOF DESIGN 

e FLEXIBLE STAIR UTILITY 

e REFERENCE SCANNED DRAWINGS 
e AUTOMATIC DIMENSIONING 

« SOLID MODELING 

+ PHOTO-REALISTIC RENDERING 
„ REAL-TIME WALK-THROUGHS 
e NETWORK SUPPORT 

„ OXF */OWG COMPATIBLE 

» OBJECT ORIENTED 


ALLPLAN FT 
N 


__ AIA EXPO 97 BOOTH 1748 
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NEWS 


Interns extend across the border 


MCALLEN On March 15, associate members of the 
Lower Rio Grande Valley chapter of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects (LRGV-AIA) and other 
interns held an excursion trip to examine the his- 
tory, culture, and architecture of the region sur- 
rounding Roma and Guerrero Viejo, Mexico (see 
TA, November/Decemher 1996, pp. 68-69). The 
group, which consisted of local interns and lo- 
cal architects as well as architects and guests 
from across Texas, toured Ciudad Mier, 
Tamaulipas, Mexico, and Guerrero Viejo, aban- 
doned in 1953 after the opening of the Falcon 
Dam. They also viewed the progress of preser- 
vation efforts in Roma. 

Valley interns have begun to take an active 
stance in community involvement and in increas- 
ing public appreciation for and awareness of archi- 
tecture. In 1996, a group of associate AIA mem- 
bers and nonmembers at the intern level in the 
profession organized into vIvA, Valley Interns for 
Valley Architecture, to create a forum from which 
intern issues could be addressed. Interns (classified 
as associate members in the AIA) are individuals 
who have received an architecture degree but have 


not yet passed the registration examination. They 
may have just graduated or may have been work- 
ing for several years, accumulating the needed ex- 
perience to qualify to take the exam. The vIvA 
group wanted to add value to their educational 
background through community involvement; 
their first efforts centered on attempts to reach out 
to high school students interested in pursuing ar- 
chitecture. The group also got involved in the 
chapter's scholarship efforts, attended career days 
in elementary, junior-high, and senior-high 
schools, and volunteered in their communities. 

During its first year, the group held a mini-ori- 
entation for high school students headed to col- 
leges or universities and enrolled in architecture 
programs. They also joined an effort in Harlingen 
to revive the Hispanic business district and pro- 
mote the benefits of involving design profession- 
als in that effort. In addition, due partly to their 
efforts, an intern director position was added to 
the LRGV-AIA Executive Committee. 

Local interns, mostly native Valleyites, wanted 
to highlight the richness of the region by visiting 
the abandoned city of Guerrero Viejo. The city's 
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Circle 205 on the reader Inquiry card 


relics personify the duality of this unique area in 
South ‘Texas and Northern Mexico. The area 
serves as a threshold between two nations, and its 


bi-culturalism is evident in traditions, food, and 
vibrant colors. Not even a century ago, Guerrero 
Viejo was a thriving center of commerce along 
both sides of the Rio Grande. Many ancestors of 
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Right For Any Contract 


It's the cement or stucco you'll want when your 
next job looks like it'll be a tough one! 


Lone 
Star * 
STUCCO 


exTEMOR 


To learn more about our products 
and how we can help you on 
your next contract call 


(817) 433-0313 or (800) 833-1382. 
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“Interns extend across...” contined from page 16 
current South Texans who settled in Zapata, 
Roma, and Rio Grande City migrated from 
Guerrero after the dam submerged the city. 
Blending their Mexican traditions into the Ameri- 
can mainstream, they forged a unique bi- 
culturalism. While a four-year drought ravaged 
the countryside, the receding waters of the Falcon 
Reservoir revealed Guerrero Viejo, renewing the 
interest in its history and appreciation of its legacy. 
Current intern efforts include continued 
participation in the community. vIvă has joined 
the Edinburg 2020 Club’s efforts to document 
its architectural landmarks; the group will be 
involved in editing a forthcoming guidebook. 
vivA will also conduct its second orientation for 
prospective architecture students, briefing them 
on everything from supplies to work loads. Val- 
ley interns believe that active participation in 
the community promotes both their profes- 
sional growth and the architectural profession. 
Juan Mujica, In, and Andres I. Mata, Fr. 


Juan Mujica, In, is the LRGV-AIA intern director; 
Andres I. Mata, In. is the 1997 vlvA president. 
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NEW PRODUCTS AND INFORMATION 


Prismatic Architec- 
tural/Area Lights 
from Beta Lighting 
provide a highly effi- 
cient, glare-free re- 
flector/refractor. 
Available in clear top 
or partial shroud de- 
signs, the pedestrian- 
scale fixture accom- 
modates 70-250 watt 
HID. For added convenience, the fixture comes 


complete with a 4-1/2" round steel pole. 
Circle 170 on reader inquiry card 


Custom Building 
Products has launch- 
ed Tilel.ab, a new 
tile and stone care 
product line. Tile- 
Lab features Sur- 
faceGard, a stain barrier that locks out dirt, 
oil, stains, mold, and mildew. The product is 
a water-based, low-odor forumula that re- 
quires no manual drying. 

Circle 171 on reader inquiry card 


Kalwall Corporation takes lighting to a new 
level with its Kalwall System, which uses dif- 
fuse-light translucent 
technology to reduce 
eye strain, eliminate 
glare, and carefully con- 
trol natural light. The 
system is comprised of a 


structural-composite-sandwich face formed by 
bonding translucent fiberglass panels to a grid 
core constructed of interlocked, extruded struc- 
tural-aluminum [-beams. 

Circle 172 an reader inquiry card 


Designed to compliment any outdoor environ- 
ment, Haws Model 3150 drinking fountain can be 
color-coordinated with 
exterior building rims, 
playground equipment, 
or other landscape ar- 
chitecture. It is also 
designed to meet the 
wheelchair and walking 
disabled requirements 
of the ADA. 

Circle 173 on reader in- 
quiry card 


Harsco 
oration's 
Construction Sys- 


Corp- 
Patent 


tems Division has 
modified its former 
scaffolding technol- 
ogy to produce 
SPRINT, a system that includes decks with in- 
ternal drop-down ladders, modular guardrail 
panels, snag-free walk-through frames, hook-on 
toeboards, and gap-free deck intersections. 
Circle 174 on reader inquiry card 


The Petoskey Picnic Table from Landscape 
Forms (http://www.landscapeforms.com.) of- 
fers a sleek alterna- 
tive in outdoor fur- = | 
nishing. The table 
features steel rod 
seats and table tops, 
supported by steel 
tubing. The table is 
finished with Pan- 
gard II polyester 
powdercoat system, 
and is available in a 
wide variety of colors, 
Circle 175 on reader inquiry card 


Kohler introduces the Cilantro and Carda- 
mom, two new sinks that are sized to fit in a 


standard 36” base kitchen cabinet for the 
home. The sinks feature a large basin, a dis- 
posal basin, and a work surface. “Two styles, 
a self-rimming and tile-in versions, are avail- 
able for traditional installation methods; 
undercounter models are offered for installa- 
tion with the increasingly popular synthetic 
The 


Cilantro comes with three-, four-, or five- 


and natural-surface countertops. 
hole faucet drillings in the self-rimming and 
tile-in models; the undercounter version has 
five faucet holes. 

Circle 176 on reader inquiry card 
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Free Literature 


Specifying products? 

Keep up-to-date with the latest materials and 
technologies and build your resource library 
with the free publications listed below. Just 
circle the appropriate number on the reader in- 
quiry card on page 19, mail the card to us— 
postage free—and we will forward your request 
immediately. 


Western Wood Products Association (http:// 
www.wwpa.org) represents softwood lumber 
manufacturers in 12 western states; it has recently 
released the Western 
lumber Marketing 
News, designed to help 
lumber dealers in their 
marketing efforts. Also 
included in the news- 
letter is information on 
the association's litera- 


Westem Lumber 
Marketing News 


23 mn rama —— 


= ture and design aids. 
Circle 180 on reader in- 
quiry card 


A leader in commercial 
and residential lighting 
controls, Lutron Elec- 
tronic Co., Inc., now 
offers a complete 
guide to its products 
in Spanish. The new 
Spanish edition is a 
simple reference for 
builders, remodelers, and specifiers, as well as 
lighting showroom and distributor-counter per- 
sonnel. Circle 181 an reader inquiry card 


Concrete Solutions ‘97-98, the catalog of the Port- 
land Cement Association (www.portcement.org), 
now offers more than 
450 concrete and ce- 
ment-related titles, in- 
cluding 73 new and re- 
vised products. Fea- 
tured titles include the 
Building with insulating 
Concrete Forms Video 
Series and a computer 
program for the analysis 
and design of rein- 
forced concrete structures. The association con- 
ducts market development, engineering, research, 
education, and public affairs programs on behalf of 
its members. Circle 182 on reader inquiry card 


Concrete Solutions 07. 96 
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“A Primer” continued from page 23 


eral days to several months) time period, un- 
til the condition is stabilized or a predeter- 
mined treatment course is completed. 

The spectrum of sub-acute services ranges 
widely in levels of complexity. At the most 
complex end are the short-stay transitional 
units that are often attached to hospitals. 
These units provide a substitute for contin- 
ued acute-care treatment with an average stay 
of 5 to 30 days. They serve patients in cardiac 
recovery or oncology recovery receiving che- 
motherapy and radiation and those in need of 
complex wound management and/or with 
complicated medical conditions. The second, 
less complex, level of sub-acute service is the 
general subacute-care unit, which is often lo- 
cated in a nursing facility. This type of care 
can include sub-acute rehabilitation and in- 
travenous therapy for patients without sig- 
nificant medical complications. The average 
length of stay ranges from to to 40 days. 
Chronic sub-acute care is the third type. Pa- 
tients eligible for this type of care have little 
hope for recovery or functional indepen- 


1 The hallways at 2 Beyond the main 
Washoe Village Care lobby a two-story 
Center are detailed to volume houses a cafe 
give a residential feel; and performing-arts 

a small nurse's station area; a fireplace and 
is located to the left. stair are the focus. 
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dence; they include the comatose, ventilator- 
dependent, and progressively neurologically 
impaired. Their average length of stay is 60 
to go days at which point they are either sta- 
bilized and discharged for care at home, 
moved to a nursing facility, or have died. 
Long-term transitional hospitals provide a 
fourth type of sub-acute care, serving high- 
acuity patients with complex medical condinons 
who stay for longer than 25 days and require 
daily heavy nursing and physician attention. 


Skilled Nursing Care and 
Intermediate Care 
ONGOING CHANGES are occurring in the area of 
skilled nursing care and intermediate care as 
post- acute care is evolving. Some of these pro- 
grams were previously referred to in many parts 
of the country as nursing homes. The federal 
Omnibus Reconciliation Act (OBRA) of 1987 
effectively eliminated the previous classification 
of long-term care facilities as either providers of 
skilled or intermediate levels of patient care. As 
a result, a broader definition of skilled or inter- 


“A Project” continued from page 23 


physical therapy areas, and an indoor aviary, as 
well as a play area for visiting children. 

The sub-acute and skilled nursing units are 
similar, except for extra security in the 
Alzheimer's section. Both include nurse stations 
designed under the Planetree model: The sta- 
tion is opened up to allow patient interaction 
with caregivers. In the center of each unit is a 


courtyard and sunroom. — 
The assisted living wing has its own sepa- 
rate parking area, entry, and ke bby, as well as 


its own dining area, to ide as 
separation from the rest of the facility. A li- 
censed practical nurse on each floor oversees 
the residents’ medications and pe 
needs. Each room has a kitchene 
and living area, private bathroom, and sleep- 
ing area, and each opens to 4 private outdoor 
seating area or balcony. l 

Washoe Village Care Center is the first 
phase of a planned healthcare complex, 
McMullen says. The proposed second phase 
would move even further toward services over 
beds; plans call for consturction of physi- 
cians’ office space and a bedless hospital that 
would concentrate on outpatient services and 
emergency care. Susan Williamson 


- 
i 
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mediate- care nursing services was established 
for all nursing facilities. In addition, a waiver 
program was established for rural facilities that 
had difficulty meeting some of the new require- 
ments due to physical remoteness. This waiver 
allows rural intermediate-care facilities to con- 
tinue to provide health care for less seriously ill 
patients. Criteria for defining skilled nursing fa- 
cility care is referenced under Section 1861(j)(1) 
of the Social Security Act. Facilities and pa- 
tients must meet Medicare skilled-services cri- 
teria in order to provide or qualify for receiving 
skilled nursing care. 

A skilled nursing facility is often referred 
to as a SNF (pronounced “sniff”). It provides 
inpatient services to persons who require 
medical, nursing, or rehabilitation services of 
a complexity that must be performed by a li- 
censed professional. An institution meets the 
definition of Section 1861 for a skilled nurs- 
ing or rehabilitation-type facility only if the 
following criteria is met: 

* Nursing services must be provided under 
the direction or supervision of one or more reg- 
istered nurses or licensed practical or vocatinnal 
nurses without regard to whether they are 
waived. This condition will be considered met 
even if the nurse is also the administrator or is 
employed on a part-time basis. 

¢ There must be nursing personnel such as 
registered nurses, licensed practical or voca- 
tional nurses, practical nurses, student nurses, 
nursing aides, and orderlies who are employed 
by the facility on duty 24 hours a day. 

© The ratio of full-time equivalent nurs- 
ing personnel to the number of beds must not 
be less than an average of 1 to 15 per shift. 

¢ Bed and board are provided to inpatients 
in connection with the delivery of nursing care, 
in addition to one or more medically related 
health services such as physician’s services; 
physical, occupational, or speech therapy; diag- 
nostic and laboratory services; and administra- 
tion of medication. Social, diversional, or recre- 
ational services provided by the facility do not 
constitute medically related health services. 


Assisted Living Care 
ASSISTED-LIVING CARE provides a protective, 
homelike environment for the more indepen- 
dent yet possibly frail or frail elderly resident. 
It is often referred to as personal care and 
varies in scope from facility to facility. This is 
a marketable service that people choose to 


use, so providing these type of amenities 
within the facility or its campus is highly de- 
sirable. Individual residents maintain some 
environmental control since they are fairly 
independent and capable. They have the abil- 
ity to come and go on their own. The as- 
sisted-living care facility may provide house- 
keeping services, laundry services, one to 
three meals a day with possible independent 
in-room food preparation, medicine adminis- 
tration, and a variety of daily or weekly activi- 
ties and recreations. In order to he profitable, 
assisted living facilities generally include at 
least 25 units and are provided for individuals 


who do not have injuries or disabilities that Coppertank Brewing Company. Deep Ellum, Dallas 
À a ed by Barley + Pfeiff 
require chronic or convalescent care such as Vriz! x Comme reial Co 


medical, nursing, or intermediate care. In 


many states, only one licensed practical nurse 


THE BEST FRAME FOR 
When your billboard is the inside of your brew pub, not just any window will do. To present your 


is required to be on site at the assisted living 


facility 24 hours a day. 
copper tanks to motonsts and pedestnans, you need a window buill with the same care that goes 


Home Care into your beer Weather Shield has been making quality windows for years and years. The result: | 
Home care is an area of post- acute care that WO UR NN COR K <>) F ART | 
has seen dramatic growth in the past decade. You get more when you specify Weather Shield. Like more value. With our established production 
\ home-health agency, whether public or pri- lines, we can build more quality into each and every window, because we don't have the product 


vate, provides services to individuals under a 


13 i sai start-up costs facing new manufacturers. You get more options We have more than (00 standard 
physician’s written plan of care on a visiting 


ae 5 = oh 4 BEFORE woot DRINK IT 

basis in the patient’s place of residence. Part- | 
A i ; ‘ > window sizes. We offer the ultimate in energy efficiency, with a choice of insulated glass or insulated 

ume nursing care is provided iu the form of | 


” E r TM n ™ | 
physical therapy, occupational therapy, speech Low E Squared glass. And we offer wood upgrades in both True Oak™ and Cherrywood™ as 
therapy, nursing care, and administration of well as traditional pine. For proven quality, better value and more options, turn to Weather Shield. | 
pharmaceuticals. Obviously, if care is pro- THERE'S MORE TO SEE IM A WEATHER SHIELD WINDOW. 


vided in the home, cost is lower. But mare 
“Weather Shield windows were an important addition to this project. The way 


they show off Coppertank’s interior entices patrons in from the sidewalk and 
from their cars on the busy street. They're great windows. And they were 
economical, too. This is a typical project for us; we build a lot of restaurants. 
We were pleased with Weather Shield's quality, their options, the fit on 
delivery, and service from their staff throughout the project.” 


ties. It is apparent that patients who feel con- — Chris Squitiero, Vice President, Wright Commercial Contracting 
trol over their environment may feel control 


importantly, it has been observed that in 
many cases patients flourish and regain their 
health more quickly if allowed to receive 
treatment within their home. This is an im- 
portant factor in designing healthcare facili- 


All Weather Protection - Alwari’ 
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WEATHER SHIELD 


over their healing process. 
The need for post-acute care facilities has 


created a new market niche for architects and 


interior designers. Understanding the ser- Wirres & DOORS tC wea, ING | 
vices that constitute post-acute care is only a — 
start. Each facility will have its own unique 
program that will be determined by the avail- K WmCameron i 
ibility of services within its community, the &C 
4 : Nae * Allen & Allen Company 0. LONE STAR PLYWOOD & DOOR CORP. 
healtheare system it serves, and the individual 
i și 2 = SAMN ANTONIO HOUSTON DALLAS 
needs of the residents and staff. Attn: Dale Berman Attn: Jim Thrash Attn: Steve Sikkes 
$ is iy nzon 123 West Rhapsody 5301 Bissaneu 425 Airline Drive 
Phyllis Inſa mn San Antonio, Texas 78216 Houston. Texas 77401 Coppell, Texas 75019 
210.344.5099 800-460-2099 713-349-8360 972-304-1234 800-934-3501 
Fax 210-344-2803 Fax 713-349-8758 Metro 972-471-1116 


Phyllis Infanzon is an architect practicing in Dal- 
8 


a ses Fax 972-471-1311 
las; she is a senior project designer for HKS Inc. 
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Coming Next Issue: 


TEXASARCHITECT 
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With a Special Section on Entertainment & Recreation 
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t Acme Brick Company we know 


that being green is just good business If a company is striving for 
peak efficiency, and for long-term success, thal company mast be 


earth friendly Long before ecology was in the news, Acme invesied 


in expensioe but highly energy-efficient kilns And after Acme 
removes all the clay from u raw material site, reclamation efforts 
begin. During Ache s 104 year history, these efforts bave resulted in 
twelve lakes which provide beautiful wildlife babitat And through 


ant our company recycling is saving money while benefiting our 
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environment Brick is one of the world's most ecologically sound 


building materials. and we produce our entire palette 
of lick colors with the environment in mind BRICK 


Acme Brick. from the Earth, for the earth 
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Check the plone directory to contaci your local Acme Brick Company sales office 
Or call t-800-792-1244. extension 365 


btip /fwww acmrbrick com 
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The TSA Design Awards Program SERE Ba 
recognize outstanding architectura (ro) BE By 
architects who practice in Texas and Wa promote 
public interest in-architectural exc ince SER 
addition, one architectural project Gimpleted 
in 1972 or before may be selected this 
year for a TSA 25-Year Design A All 
architects who are registered in ee 
invited to submit one or more eng eee 
onsideration by this year’s jury. Out 
irchitects must enter Texas projects. g 
will take place in June in Austin. Winne and 
their clients will be honored by a special anes 
luncheon at the TSA Annual Meeting, O0GEBBBE 
23-25,1997, in Fort Worth. Winning ph 
will be publicized statewide and featured Wiehe 
september/October 1997 issue of 
irchitect magazine. 


Texas 


ELIGIBILITY 
Any new project in General Design (includă 
idaptive re-use), Interior Architecture, Restora- 
tion, or Urban Design/Planning may be entered. 
Construction must have been completed after 
lanuary 1, 1990, to be eligible. Urban Desig 
Planning projects must have construction 
completed or must have an active client an 
some portion under construction or completed 
Any project completed on or before December 31, 
972, may be entered in the 25-Year Award 
ategory. Individuals or firms whose primary 
ffice is located in Texas may enter any number 
of projects-anywhere in the world. Texas- 
registered architects located out of state may 
enter any number of Texas projects. 

Entries must be submitted by the design 
architect, who must have been registered with 
the Texas Board of Architectural Examiners at the 
time the project was executed. Where responsibil- 
ity for a project is shared, the design architect 
must be a registered Texas architect and all par- 
ticipants who substantially contributed to the 
work must be credited. 

Projects must be submitted in the name of 
the firm that executed the commission. If that 
firm has been dissolved or its name has been 
changed, an individual or successor firm may 


ui projects in the name of the firm in effect 


building projects, the archi 
ting the project 
must dsr 


the project 

25-Year Award One projecta yabe selected 
to receive thesfSA 25 year Design Award. 
Architectural project completed on or before 
December 31, 1972, ate eligible. Projects may 
be submitted by the origanal architect, original 
architecture firm, or a sutcessor to the original 
architect or firm; of by a component of the 
AIA. 


JUDGING 

The jury tor the 43rd annual TSA Design Awards 
will be announced in February. Project authorship 
will remain concealed throughout jury delib- 
erations. Awalds may be given in these 
categories: General Design (including adaptive 
re-use), Interior Architecture, Restoration, and 
Urban Desiqn/Piannjng. One award may be given 
in the 25-Year Award category, The list of pro 


City/State/Zip 
Telephone 
Fa 


TRAE Registration Number 


ject types on the entry form is for statistical 


purposes only and does not imply that a winner will 
be chosen from each project t eserves the 
Dimmer entries not submitted in 
ordance with these rules. 


DEADLINE 

The fee, entry form, text, and slide submission must 
arrive at the Texas Society of Architects (Address: 
B16 Congress Ave., Suite 970, Austin, Texas 78701, 
512/478-7386) in the same container, BY 5:00 P.M., 
PRIDAY, MAY 30, 1997. LATE ENTRIES WILL NOT BE 
ACCEPTED. 


AWARDS 

Mhitects and clients of winning projects will be 
ored at the TSA Annual Meeting in Fort Worth, 
ber 23-25, 1997. 

Bor publicity purposes, architects of winning 
Projects must submit six 8"x10" black-and-white 
BBB graphs of one view of the project. 

Pay publication, Texas Architect magazine will 
ee original images—not duplicates—of each 
ig project. The original slides and transpar- 
Shores ill be returned after the magazine has been 
In addition, the entrant of each winning 


Dwne: 


"TUCH 
Femy ion) 


cen 


Phatographer 


Competition entry deadline: May 30, 1997. Use photocopies of this form if necessa: 


TY 


RETURN OF ENTRIES 
Entries from firms in large cities will be r 
to the local AIA chapter office and held 
up. Entries from firms located in cities 
staffed chapters will be mailed individually to 
entrants by UPS Ground or U.S. Mail. If you wish 
to have your carousel returned by other means, 
please attach instructions and an account 
number or check for additional cost. 


ENTRY PACKAGE 

CHECKLIST Each entry package must contain the 
following items, which must all be mailed or de- 
livered to the TSA office in the same container 
on or before May 31, 1997: 

(1) a boxed slide carousel with slides, 

(2) four copies of the one-page data sheet, 
(3).a completed and signed entry form, in an en- 
velope taped to the outside of the carousel box, 
(4) the appropriate registration fee(s) in the 
envelope with the entry form or, for multiple 
entries, in any one of the envelopes. 


Project Information 


Project Location 


nag. size in sy. ft 


el tray for each project, in 
1 proper order and position. 


below, is a recommended 


h entry must be a title 
slide, with q information: project 
type (see entry form); projec j 
square feet; and project location. 

Following the title slide, each entry must 
include: 

(A) One slide of a site plan or aerial photograph 
with a graphic scale and compass points (interior 
architecture projects are exempt from this 
requirement). 

(6) At least one slide showing the plan of the 
project. For a multi-story building, include only 
those slides necessary to describe the building 
arrangement and envelope. Sections and other 
drawings are optional. If included, section location 
must be marked on the appropriate plans. 

(C) One text slide containing a brief description 
of the project. including the program 
requirements and solution. 


I certify that the information provided 
On this entry form is correct; that the 
submitted work was done by the parties 
credited; that I am authorized to 
represent those credited; that I am an 
architect registered with TBAE; and that 
I have obtained permission to publish 
the project from both the owner and the 
photographer. I understand that any 
entry that fails to meet these 
requirements is subject to 
disqualification. 


Signature 


Date 


Fee TSA MEMBER: $100 for first 


Ma (pr. compicted 


Latogory O imari Architecture 


332 sonra 


O 
(C) Vitan ee 


One 
O other (specity betow) 


Preject type C) c 
OO tnatituthenal 


O Revioration 


project, $90 for second 
roject, $80 for third and 
urther projects 

NON-TSA MEMBER: $180 entry 

fee for first project, $160 

for second project, $140 for 

third and further projects 


Check Number 


— This is entry # — of total entries. 


(D) For restorations and adaptive-use proj 4069 
at least one slide describing conditions b 30G 
the current work started. 

(E) For the 25-Year Award, at least slide 
taken within three years of the project's og@iREl 
completion and at least one slide taken ref 
which shows the project's current statu $ 


DATA SHEET Each entry must include r copies 
of a data sheet with a single image an 

3 ibing the project, with the pr Deda 
quirements anc de of a 
letter-size sheet of white paper. The image—a 
representative photograph or drawing—must be 
no larger than 5” x 7”. The four copies of the data 
sheet must be folded and placed inside the slide- 
carousel box. For the 25-Year Award, up to four 
additional sheets of text and/or images may be 
submitted. DO NOT WRITE YOUR NAME OR THE 
FIRM’S NAME ON THIS TEXT SHEET. 


ENTRY FORM Use the official entry form for your 
entry. Copies of the form should be used for 
multiple entries. Place the entry form(s) in an 
envelope with the fee(s) and tape the envelope 
to the outside of the carousel box. 


FEE TSA Members: Include a registration check 
for $100 for the first project, $90 for the second, 
and $80 for the third and further projects 
submitted by a TSA member; Non-TSA Members: 
Include a registration check for $180 for the first 
project, $160 for the second, and $140 for the 
third and further projects submitted by a non- 
TSA member. Place the check in an envelope with 
the entry form and tape it to the outside of the 
carousel box. Make checks or money orders 
payable to TSA. NO ENTRY FEES WILL BE REFUND- 
ED. 


MORE INFORMATION 

For additional information on rules, fees, and 
other matters, call Canan Yetmen at 512-478- 
7386. 


| 

High Performance CMU Delivers i 
Measured Breakthroughs in 
Concrete Masonry Construction 


X 


TAKE THE 
PLUNGE! 


Scared about investing in 
internet advertising? 
Dont be. 


Texas Architect has a 
risk-free offer to help 
our advertisers expand 
onto the internet. 


FOR FREE! 


So what have 
you got to lose? 
Call 800.478.7386 
for more information. 


TEXASARCHITECT ONLINE 


www.txarch.com 
Texas Architects’ Home 
on the Internet. 


DALLAS A new concrete 
masonry unit named the High 
Performance CMU (HPCMU) 
has been developed to reduce 
structural costs and increase 
jobsite productivity, while 
boosting performance and 
ongoing energy savings. 
According to a recent analysis 
of a prototype retail facility in 
Houston, Texas, new High 
Performance Concrete Masonry 
Units (HPCMUs) would save 


50 percent on annual energy 
costs vs. tilt-wall construction. 
The study also showed the 
masonry work on the facility 


would be completed 8.2 days 


earlier using optimum density 
HPCMUs vs. heavier ASTM 
Lightweight CMU. 

To learn more about HPCMUs 
utilizing 100 percent PyroTherm™ 
aggregate, call 1-713-277-3202 or 
see the full-page ad in this issue 
of Texas Architect. 
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Your Source For 
Selection... 


NORTH N AMERICAN 
TILE & STONE 


HOUSTON * DALLAS + SAN ANTONIO 


800°713°1333 


Buchtal Architectural Ceramics 


Chroma Glazed Tiles 
Ceramica Vogue 
Bisazza Glass Mosaics 
Caesar (Atlantis!) Porcelain Tiles 
Nova Porcelain Tiles 
Exceed Porcelain Tiles 
Arc-i-tec Brick Pavers 


Armstone Cast Marble 
Floor Tile & Wall Panels 


Natural Stone 


Marble - Granite - Limestone 
Available in Tiles and Slab 


WECK GLASS BLOCK 
The widest range of designer 
shapes and finishes. 


BLOK UP 
Mortarless Glass Block Installation 
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1997 
HONORS 
PROGRAM 


Call for 
Nominations 


Each year since 1971 the Texas Society of Ar- 
chitects has recognized individuals and 
organizations outside the profession of archi- 
tecture who share its commitment to the 
quality of life in Texas. Accomplishments by 
past honorees have included roadside beautifi- 
cation; wildlife conservation; open-space 
protection; passage of laws protecting the 
public’s health, safety, and welfare; downtown 
revitalization; preservation of historic buildings 
and sites; public-school programs emphasizing 
environmental concerns; museum programs 
and exhibits about community architecture; 
and reporting, publications, and articles pro- 
moting the appreciation of the built and natural 
environment. 

In addition, the TSA Honors Program rec- 
ognizes TSA’s exceptional members in several 
categories and distinguished Texas architectural 
educators and writers for leadership and 
achievement. 


Award Categories 
Honorary Membership 


Awarded to an individual for long-term asso- 
ciation with architects and architecture in 
providing a better quality of life in Texas. 


Citation of Honor 
Awarded to groups or organizations outside 
the profession whose activities make significant 
contributions to the goals of the architectural 
profession for improvement of the natural or 
built environment in Texas. 


Llewelyn W. Pitts Award 
Awarded to recognize a TSA member for a life- 
time of distinguished leadership and dedication 
in architecture. 


TSA’s highest honor, awarded in memory of 
Llewelyn W. Pitts, FAIA, who served as TSA 
president in 1961 and was an influential and 
dedicated AIA leader, recognizes a distin- 
guished member for lifetime leadership and 
achievement in the profession of architecture 
and the community. Although no formal nomi- 
nations are accepted, suggestions may be 
direeted to the Honors Committee Chair. 


Edward J. Romieniec Award 


Awarded to recognize an individual architec- 
tural educator for outstanding educational 
contributions. 

Awarded in honor of Edward J, Romienice, 
FAIA, a former professor and dean of architec- 
ture at Texas A&M University and the first 
recipient of this award. Nominee must be a cur- 
rent or former member of the faculty of one of 
the seven accredited Texas schools or colleges 
of architecture, living at the time of nomina- 
tion, and a full-time educator for at least five 
years. Criteria for selection will include evi- 
dence of the following: teaching of great 
breadth; influencing a wide range of students; 
and the ability to maintain relevance through 
the years by directing students toward the fu- 
ture while drawing on the past. 


John G. Flowers Award 
Awarded to recognize an individual or organi- 
zation for excellence in the promotion of 
architecture through the media. 
Awarded in memory of TSA’s first executive 
vice president. 


William W. Caudill Award 
Awarded to recognize a TSA member for profes- 
sional achievement in leadership development 
during the early years of ALA membership. 
Awarded in memory of William W. Caudill, 
FAIA, recipient of the 1985 AIA Gold Medal 
and a pioneer of architectural design, practice, 
and leadership and service to the organization 
and community. Must be an architect member 
in good standing and an active member of the 
local ALA chapter for a minimum of two years, 
not to exceed ten years (40 years of age is a rec- 
ommended maximum for a nominee). The 
nominee should be a role model to the organi- 
zation with these qualities: goes beyond the call 
of duty in service to the profession; influences 
improvement in the organization at the state 
level; encourages participation among fellow 
members and nonmembers; exemplifies quali- 
ties of leadership; and exemplifies qualities of 
professional practice. 


Architecture Firm Award 
Awarded to a TSA firm that has consistently 
produced distinguished architecture for a pe- 
riod of at least 10 years. This award is the 
highest honor the Society can bestow upon a 
firm. 


Any TSA component may nominate one 
cligible firm. Firms practicing under the lead- 
ership of cither a single principal or several 
principals are eligible for the award, In addi- 
tion, firms that have been reorganized and 
whose name has been changed or modified 
are also eligible, as long as the firm has been 
in operation for a period of at least 10 years. 


Nomination Procedures 


Except for the Llewelyn W. Pitts Award, each 
nomination must be submitted through the 
local chapter and must be in an approved for- 
mat. TSA will provide nomination forms and 
portfolio criteria to each local chapter. Addi- 
tional copies may be obtained upon request. 

Nominations for the Llewelyn W. Pitts 
Award may be made by any TSA member in 
the form of a letter addressed to the Chair of 
the TSA Honors Committee. No portfolio is to 
be submitted. 


Selection and Notification 


Recipients of all TSA Honors Awards are cho- 
sen by the members of the TSA Honors 
Committee in June of each year. Recipient 
names (with the exception of the Pitts Award) 
are ratified by a vote of the TSA Executive 
Committee at the summer meeting. Following 
the meeting, Honors Award recipients are no- 
tified of their selection and invited to the 
Awards Luncheon that takes place during 
TSA’s Annual Meeting in the fall. 

The names of Honors Award recipients are 
published in Texas Architect. Each local chap- 
ter is responsible for notifying local media; 
however, if a chapter needs assistance, the TSA 
staff will help prepare press releases. 

Portfolios will be returned to the nominating 
chapters following the TSA summer board 
meeting. 


Presentation 


Awards will be presented during TSA's 58th 
Annual Meeting in Fort Worth, October 23-25, 
1997. 


Submission Deadline 


All nominations must be received in the TSA 
office no later than 5:00 p.m. un Friday, May 
30, 1997, Please direct questions to Gay 
Patterson at TSA, 512/478-7386. Nominations 
shall be sent to: 


TSA Honors Committee 

c/o Texas Society of Architects 
816 Congress Avenue, Suite 970 
Austin, Texas 78701 


Water Management at 
the Building Envelope 


Introduction 

WATER IS THE UNIVERSAL solvent, and given 
enough time and the right conditions, it will 
dissolve or corrode almost every material used 
in building construction today. When not con- 
trolled or managed properly on a building’s 
outer surfaces, it can cause serious problems 
for the owner. Michael T. Kubal, a water intru- 
sion specialist and author of a book on water- 
proofing the building envelope, believes that 
go percent of water intrusion problems with 
the building envelope occur within one percent 
of the building’s exterior surface area. The in- 
ability to properly specify materials and pre- 
pare architectural details linking the critical el- 
ements of the building’s waterproofing systems 
into a holistic water management system cre- 
ates these problems. 

The basic water management issues at the 
building envelope require that the architect 
know how building materials behave and how 
to provide a back-up system within the clad- 
iling system. By focusing on elementary mate- 
rials’ dynamics and the basic details of residen- 
tial and light commercial wall construction, we 
can better understand common problems and 
how to avoid them. 


The Basic Dynamics of Building Materials 
AMONG THE MOST IMPORTANT things for an 
architect to remember when selecting and 
detailing the building’s envelope is that cer- 
tain forces of nature cause building materials 
ta change dimensions and that these changes 
are dynamic—they occur rapidly and cumu- 
latively. Perhaps the two most significant 
forces that affect the dimensions of building 
materials are moisture and temperature. We 
will refer to these in the following discussion 
as moisture content in building materials and 
thermal load on the materials, because it is 
the management of these that is mainly of in- 
terest. Other forces that affect the dimen- 
sions of building materials include the struc- 
tural dead, live, and wind loads; building 
settlements; and freeze-thaw cycles. There- 
fore, the architect must also constder these 
forces and their effects on materials. As a 
general rule, when the moisture and thermal 
considerations are taken into account, most 


other forces that affect materials have also 
been provided for. 


Moisture Content in Building Materials 
Simpy STATED, when porous building materi- 
als absorb water, they expand; when they dry 
our, they shrink (ree Ai 7 O 2, page 33), 
Temperature, ambient humidity, and other fac- 
tors affect these expansions and contractions, 
but the real issue of concern to the architect is 
that these movements must be accounted for 
within the materials themselves, otherwise un- 
wanted symptoms of the stresses that relieve 
themselves will become visible. Stress-related 
symptoms include cracking, buckling, peeling, 
delamination, and other similar phenomena in 
or on materials. 

In addition to externally-induced moisture 
and thermal changes, building materials ini- 
tially created using a wet or plastic solution 
that hardens will continue to shrink over their 
lifetime. This is because they are forever giving 
off some of the initial moisture or chemicals 
that were necessary to create them. Examples 
include structural and architectural concrete, 
concrete masonry units, plastics such as poly- 
styrene and urethane, and sealants. 

By contrast, materials that are fired at some 
point near the completion of their manufacture 
do the opposite 


they expand over their life- 
time. The firing process drives most of the ini- 
tial moisture out of the materials. Once in- 
stalled on a building, the materials absorb 
moisture from the atmosphere, and the addi- 
tional moisture content causes their dimen- 


TA SPECIFLER 


ALITY 


sions to increase. Fired clay bricks and tiles ex- 
hibit this characteristic. The rates of increases 
or decreases in the moisture content of wet- 
formed or fired materials are curvilinear math- 
ematically—they change dramatically at first 
and then taper off with time. The important 
thing to consider is that they change dimen- 
sions for many years after initial installation. 
An excellent example of the changes in di- 
mension going in opposite directions that can 
cause the architect serious problems is the 
combination of brick veneer and concrete ma- 
sonry unit backup walls. One should never tie 
brick walls solidly to walls constructed with 
concrete masonry units, as they will rear each 
other apart from the stresses induced by their 
opposing changes in dimensions, Flexible wall 
ties are recommended for these reasons. 
Another physical characteristic of building 
materials is that they change shape in all three 
directions: X (length), Y (width), and Z (thick- 
ness), Some materials, such as hardboard sid- 
ings, plywoods, plastics, metals and glass ex- 
pand and contract in proportion to their di- 
mensions. For example, a 2” x 2” x 2” cube of 
these materials would expand and contract the 
same proportionally along the X, Y, and Z axes. 
Other materials, such as wood framing mem- 
bers and structural timbers, expand and shrink 
more tangentially (or parallel) to their annual 
growth rings than they do radially across their 
growth rings or parallel to their fibers. In other 
words, when wetted (or dried) they swell (or 
shrink) in the Y (width) and Z (thickness) di- 
mensions proportionally more than they do in 
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the X (length) dimension. Tables in materials 
handbooks should be consulted for coefficients 
1o be used to compute the anticipated dimen- 
sional changes, but the architect must allow for 
changes in all three directions, whether they 
are proportionally the same or not (see figure 3, 
page 34). Examples of the internal stresses in 
wood products that have not been properly re- 
lieved show up as cracking, buckling, curling, 
nail popping, and checking in the materials. 


Thermally-Induced Dimensional 
Changes in Building Materials 
BUILDING MATERIALS CHANGE dimensions as a 
result of temperature or thermal changes. 
Non-porous materials such as steel and glass 
are more susceptible to thermally-induced 
changes in dimension because nf their density 
and relatively higher conductance than porous 
materials such as wood or brick. They also of- 

ten lack the grain orientation of wood. 

All materials change dimensions when 
heated and cooled, however. An increase in 
temperature causes materials to expand, while 
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cooling the materials causes them 
to shrink. These changes in di- 
mension may occur in opposite di- 
rections on the same building. For 
example, the cladding materials on 
a building that have cooled down 
in the nighttime air will expand as 
they are warmed by the morning 
sun. Meanwhile, the materials on 
the cool, shaded side of the build- 
ing will remain relatively stable at 
the same dimension. As the sun 
rises later in the day to strike the 
opposite side of the building, the 
materials on the warming side 
start to expand and the materials 
on the opposite side, which are 
now going into the shade and 
therefore cooling down, begin to 
contract. 

An example 
superdomes; their roof structures 


figure 


occurs on 


j . 
Outside Outside 4 | Outside expand and contract several inches 
4 daily. Roof coatings and their sub- 
e 1] 
2 — strates on these structures must be 
tori j able to flex back and forth without 


leaking for long periods of time. 
On tall buildings, the structural 
frame and claddings can change 
dimension dramatically on oppo- 
site sides over the daily cycle.The popping 
heard on a pre-engineered steel building is a 
good example of these dimensional changes ex- 
pressing themselves. The amount of these 
thermal expansions and contractions may be 
computed using coefficients that can be found 
in most good materials handbooks. 


figure 2 


Wall Design Considerations 


Expansion and Control Joints 
ACCOUNTING FOR THE CHANGES in dimensions 
caused by changes in moisture content and 
thermal load in building materials is only part 
of the challenge for the architect. The design 
of the envelope must also ensure that the water 
tightness of the building is maintained over its 
life span. Perhaps the single most important 
requirement in designing the building enve- 
lope from a water infiltration standpoint is to 
provide back-up systems in the cladding water 
management system. For example, there is a 
high statistical probability that the building 
envelope will leak at some time during its life. 
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A water management system should be pro- 
vided that can return this water back to the 
building’s exterior as directly as possible 
through the use of cavities, moisture barriers, 
flashings, and weeps. Every effort should be 
made to keep the water on the outside of the 
wall to begin with. Any water that does get 
through the outer, first layer of defense, how- 
ever, must not he allowed to remain behind the 
cladding or in the wall cavity for very long. A 
properly designed backup system for the outer 
cladding will do this. 

The outermost layer of the cladding system 
must satisfy the client’s needs for appearance, 
durability, and economy. Physically, it must 
also he able to withstand the moisture, thermal, 
and structural forces that affect its dimensions 
and shapes. Expansion joints become a critical 
tool in providing protection for the materials 
during these movements. There is a distinction 
between expansion joints and control joints. 
Expansion joints provide enough space and 
have flexible fillers (e.g. sealants) in them to al- 
low the building materials to properly relieve 
the stresses of expansion and contraction. Con- 
trol joints provide locations for stresses to he 
relieved as crack lines (as in sidewalks and 
driveways). Control joints in brick are virtually 
useless for the primary purpose they should 
serve: to allow for expansion. 

Expansion joints of the right size and con- 
struction must be located at each wall opening, 
at changes in the wall plane's height or direc- 
tion, at corners, where materials change, where 
materials thicknesses change, at butt joints in 
the field of the wall or at the edge trim of some 
materials, or as other structural or physical 
conditions require. A common problem in the 
installation of wood and hardhoard sidings is 
carpenters’ insistence upon providing tight fit- 
ting butt joints instead of expansion joints that 
can allow the building materials to expand and 
contract. Carpentry handbooks for wood sid- 
ing applications of 30 or 40 years ago and hard- 
board manufacturers’ application instructions 
of recent years required that a gap of 1/8-inch 
to 3/16-inch at the ends of these materials. 
The ends of the boards must be treated for de- 
cay resistance (e.g. by priming with paint or 
dipping in chemicals that are toxic to decay); 
then a flexible caulk must be applied to seal the 
wall (see figure 4). 

These joints should be installed at the fre- 
quency required given the material’s natural 
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MOISTURE INDUCED STRESSES 
IN BUILDING MATERIALS 


Wetting causes materials to 
increase dimensions in three 
directions: length (X), height 
(Y), and thickness (Z). 

Also, with wetting of wood 
based products, bacterial 
decay may be supported when 
moisture content is greater 
than about 20%. Temperature, 
wind, sunlight and other 
factors may affect this, 


inches of space in the 
cavity is required to 
keep mortar splatter 
and other debris 
from building up too 
high in the wall. This 
splatter or debris 
could could block the 
weep holes and hinder 
the ability of the cavity 
to return water leak- 
age to the outside. 
All cavities should 


however. 


EXPANSION JOINTS IN WOOD 
AND HARDBOARD SIDINGS 


1/8” - 3/16" gap; ends of 
boards treated for decay, 
joint sealed with quality, 
flexible caulk 


Tightly fitted 
butt joints with 
no sealant 


(Incorrect) 


characteristics and/or the manufacturers rec- 
ommendations to account for expansions and 
contractions caused hy changes in moisture 
content and temperature. Rather than follow 
this simple requirement, however, many car- 
penters today install these materials with tight 
fitting joints that do not allow for dimensional 
changes in the materials. 


Wall Cavities 
UNLESS OTHERWISE RECOMMENDED by manu- 
facturers, cavities behind outer cladding mate- 
rials should generally be 30% inch minimum 
thickness for wood, hardboard, and synthetic 
stucco sidings, and two inches for masonry ve- 
neers. There must be enough space for free air 
movement and for water particles to drop out 
behind the cladding if they get through. Some 
sidings, such as lapped hardboard, have 
enough space behind them in the laps for free 
air movement, so the 3/4-inch space may not 
be required. Again, consult the manufacturer 
for recommendations. In masonry construc- 
tion, eperience has shown that at least two 
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be vented top and 
bottom, especially if 
the rainscreen prin- 
ciple is used to bleed 
off air pressure dif- 
ferentials at the wall 
surface. Behind these 
cavities should be a 
vapor retarder with a 
perm rating not 
greater than 1.0. 
There is a difference 
between a vapor bar- 
rier and a vapor re- 
tarder. Almost all 
building materials 
must be able to 
breathe; moisture within the building material 
must be able to evaporate out of the material 
into tbe atmosphere. Vapor barriers are de- 
signed to block this evaporation, and therefore 
may hold the moisture in or on the materials 
for long enough periods of time to support de- 
cay or corrosion. Vapor retarders with low per- 
meability (“perm”) ratings will allow trapped 
moisture or condensation in the wall to slowly 
evaporate through the retarder to the wall cav- 
ity, to the outside atmosphere, or inward to the 
conditioned spaces. Asphalt felts, for example, 
have a perm of about 1.0, but still have some 
permeability. When hot mopped with tar, the 
perm rating goes to 0.0. 

Six mil polyethylene film has a perm rating 
of about 0.06, while the air barrier “building 
wraps” have perm ratings of 35 to 70. Gypsum 
board has a perm rating of 50.0 (3/8-inch 
thickness). Building wraps do a good job of 
blocking air movernents across the wall, but 
they also allow the passage of fairly high rates 
of moisture through them. This moisture can 
support growth of living organisms that cause 


figure 4 


decay or corrosion of metals and deteriuration 
of other materials, so they should never be 
used in place of vapor retarders, especially in 
areas with high humidity and high rainfall 
rates. 

On the other hand, vapor barriers, which 
need to block the movement of water, have 
other applications such as underneath concrete 
slabs-on-grade and on low sloped roofs. Paint 
coatings must have a vaporization rate that al- 
lows them to breathe too, otherwise blistering 
and peeling phenornena will occur as moisture 
pressure builds up behind these coatings. 
Paints for use on wood, for example, should 
have a slightly higher vaporization potential to 
allow the moisture to escape from the wood. 


Wall Flashings 

FLASHINGS IN THE WALL SYSTEM are another 
area where care must be taken in the details. 
Flashings have at least two primary uses: to re- 
turn water that has gotten behind an outer skin 
of the building envelupe back to the exterior, 
and/or as a drip device to shed water away 
from the wall’s surface. There are instances 
when the flashings will perform only one of the 
above functions, but most of the time they per- 
form both. A properly designed flashing, 
whether metal, wood, or other construction 
such as cast stone or concrete, always projects 
heyond the wall’s surface. Flashings and 
copings should have a drip bead formed or cut 
in them at or near their drip edge. They should 
be continuous, and in some applications such 
as at masonry, they should include end dams. 
Wall base flashing should always extend at least 
1/2 inch beyond the edge of the foundation to 
account for probable construction error. They 
should also extend continuously around all cor- 
ners. 


Weep Holes 
WEEP HOLES ARE USED to channel water that has 
entered the wall cavity back to the outside. 
There are several different ways to design 
and space weep holes, but the local building 
code is a good place to check for minimum 
spacing requirements. In masonry, experi- 
ence shows that leaving a full head joint out 
of the mortar produces the best weep provi- 
sion. Ropes, holes, and other methods do not 
work as well because of the mortar splatter 
problem within the wall cavity. Brick set on 
steel lintels over openings should be dry-laid 


on the lintel, with the flashing placed be- 
neath the brick extending out over the steel 
lintel’s edge. End dams are always recom- 
mended at masonry lintels and sills. 

For wood, hardboard siding, and synthetic 
stucco cladding systems, weep hole sizes and 
spacings should be selected on the basis of the 
material manufacturer's design recommenda- 
tions and good practices for the climatic region 
of the facility being built. Hardboard siding 
manufacturers, for example, do not recom- 
mend that weep holes be installed at the heads 
of doors and windows, though they do recom- 
mend use of metal flashings or wood drips. 
Hardboard manufacturers generally show the 
siding coming down to within approximately 3/ 
inch of the metal drip and the gap filled with 
a Nexible sealant. The general idea with hard- 
hoard sidings is to keep all of the water out at the 
surface of the wall and to use the drip trim as a 
way of diverting water from sheet feeding 
icross the surface of the boards above away 
irom the door or window below. Until recently, 
manufacturers of synthetic stucco systems 
known as EIFS (exterior insulation and finish 
systems) did not call for the use of weeps and 
lashings. Experience suggests that this practice 
causes problems for owners, especially in cli- 
mates with high humidity and rainfall rates. 
l'he architect should consult a number of sources 
lor proper weep hole design and spacing. These 
hould include the building code, manufacturer's 
recommendations, local climate conditions and 
building practices, and common sense. 


Envelope Designs 
WALL SYSTEM DESIGNS can be organized into 
three basic approaches, each having an appro- 
priate use and function. 

A surface barrier design focuses on mak- 
ing the exterior cladding system as water- 
tight as possible. The cladding materials 
themselves are used in conjunction with seal- 
ints, flashings, and drips to repel all of the 
water at the surface. The building code often 
requires use of a vapor retarder behind these 
cladding systems in case of a leak, but again, 
the intent is to make the wall system water- 
tight at the surface. Wood siding, hardboard 
iding, and most synthetic stucco cladding sys- 
tems today rely upon this approach to maintain 
water tightness in order to work properly. 

The drain wall design adds an interior cav- 
ity and vapor retarder behind the outer clad- 
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ding system. Any water that gets through the 
outer skin will drop out of the air in the cavity, 
flow down the wall from gravitational effect, 
and be returned to the exterior through the 
use of flashing pieces and weep holes. Brick 
cavity walls and the latest designs for synthetic 
stucco systems incorporating a drainage plane 
are examples of this approach to wall design. 
The drain wall design provides an excellent 
back-up system for shedding water that may 
infiltrate the wall. 

Perhaps the most sophisticated of the wall 
design approaches is the drain wall design that 
also incorporates the rainscreen principle (see 
figure 5). Almost any cavity wall can be de- 
signed as a rainscreen. The key objectives are 
1) to restrict air flow on the outer surface of 
the wall to discreet, airtight compartments 
that have been built into the system; 2) to use 
an air and moisture retarder over the inner 
surface of the cavity space; 3) to provide ad- 
equate vents for rapid pressure equalization; 
and 4) to incorporate flashing and weep holes 
as a backup measure. Walls designed accord- 


THE RAINSCREEN PRINCIPLE AND 
MOISTURE MANAGEMENT 


PROVIDING REDUNDANCY IN THE CLADDING SYSTEM 


Air pressure bleeds 
off above and below 


Wall (no scale) 


ing to the rainscreen principle begin life as 
drain walls, then are made more sophisti- 
cated with the use of the air pressure reduc- 
tion systems. 

The basic problem addressed by the 
rainscreen design is wind-driven rain that is 
forced through tiny holes or cracks in the clad- 
ding into the interstitial spaces behind. The 
rainsereen lets the wind pressure differentials 
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hetween the outside and inside of the cladding 
neutralize themselves. Most of the water is re- 
pelled at the surface, but that which is driven 
by wind pressure beyond the outer cladding 
system is caught in pockets within the cavity 
and drained back to the exterior. Minute par- 
ticles of water never make it past the vapor re- 
tarder at the back of the rainscreen. The rain 
screen is prohably used more often on tall 
buildings, but it does have application on low- 
rise construction in areas where wind-driven 
rain storms are common. 


Construction and Inspection Issues 
For THE SAKE OF quality control, the architect 
should arrange with the owner to provide 
inspection services during the construction 
phase of the work. Admittedly, this raises a 
host of legal and practical concerns for the 
architect. The contractor needs another pair 
of eyes to help with quality control for the 
critical work of water management at the 
building envelope. Contractors, suppliers and 
mechanics should be reputable, and mechanics 
should be certified in 
the application of the 
materials specified by 
their manufacturer. In 
reality, labor skills is- 
sues today contribute 
substantially to the 
need for providing 
back-up systems in 
the wall design. 
Above all, the design 
and application re- 
quirements of the 
manufacturers must 
be adhered to very 
clnsely. Many manu- 
facturers will not 
warranty the finished 
product if their appli- 
cations instructions 
figure5 are not followed. 
Common Problems and Solutions 

THERE IS REMARKABLE consistency in the prob- 
lems encountered in the field. While no single 
one of these problems usually spells disaster for 
the owner, but when design problems are 
coupled with construction problems and im- 
proper maintenance, the result is almost always 
a leaky, decaying, and sick building. 


Roof Drainage 

ONE OF THE MOST COMMON design problems is 
the lack of proper provisions for water dis- 
charge from the roof, Low-pitched roofs with- 
out gutters or overhangs are to be avoided. Ei- 
ther provide full guttering all the way around 
the drip eaves of roofs, or provide 12 inches 
minimum of overhang width per floor level. A 
two-story building, for example, should have at 
least 24 inches of overhang. Allowing water to 
drain directly off the roof onto the surface of 
the cladding system is guaranteed to cause wa- 
ter-related problems later on, especially in ar- 
eas with high rainfall rates. The design of 
structures such as second floor spaces, dormer 
windows, and chimney stacks across roof val- 
leys should never be done, yet they are seen 
frequently in the field. 


HVAC Issues that Affect the Envelope 
ANOTHER COMMON design problem that is un- 
der the architect and mechanical engineer’s 
control is the amount of static pressure placed 
on the building. Contemporary air condition- 
ing standards for buildings require that the 
building envelope be airtight in order to be en- 
ergy efficient. A goal, in terms of water man- 
agement at the enclosure, is to use the HVAC 
system to provide some positive pressure on 
the building envelope to keep water from be- 
ing sucked through cracks and holes in the 
outer cladding. In the warm, humid southern 
states, the amount of outside air provided into 
the delivered air stream and how much humid- 
ity it contains is a very real concern to the 
building owner. This outside air must be mini- 
mized to the amount that will provide some 
positive pressure on the building and yet meet 
code requirements, but the outside air that is 
brought in to do this must be pre-conditioned 
to remove most of the moisture it contains. 

When the air is not preconditioned, the 
main cooling coils often have a problem re- 
moving all of the moisture from the air, de- 
livering high levels of humidity indoors. The 
resulting high indoor humidity levels may 
then support condensation on materials, as 
well as the growth of living organisms such 
as mold and mildew. Certainly, this discus- 
sion should be expanded to include indoor 
air quality (IAQ) issues as research suggests. 
How much positive pressure to provide on 
the building envelope is part of the mechani- 
cal engineering design that should comply 
with the American Society of Heating, Re- 
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frigerating, and Air-conditioning Engineers 
(ASHRAE) standards. 


Application Problems 

AMONG THE MOST PREVALENT application prob- 
lems are installation of cladding materials such 
as wood and hardboard sidings without proper 
clearances. As mentioned earlier, these sidings 
must have a 1/8-inch to 3/16-inch space at all 
burt joints, both in the field of the wall and at 
the edges next to trim, and these joints in the 
material must be treated with a decay-resistive 
chemical or primed and painted according to 
the manufacturer's instructions and sealed with 
a high quality, flexible sealant. 

Improper use of fasteners is also a problem. 
Most manufacturers ask carpenters to use a 
common headed, galvanized treated nail that 
will sink at least 1-1/2 inches into the struc- 
tural framing behind it. Staples, finish nails, 
and the like are not acceptable, yet they are of- 
ten found in use in the field. 

Wood sidings, hardboard sidings, conven- 
tional stucco, synthetic stucco, vinyl siding, 
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aluminum siding, and other similar claddings 
need to have a minimum of two inches of 
clearance at all roof-to-wall intersections. That 
is, they should be held a minimum of two 
inches above the roof shingles. Common prac- 
tice is to bring the sidings down into contact 
with the roof shingles. This is a mistake. The 
two-inch space should be provided at all dor- 
mer windows, intersections of gable walls with 
roofs at offsets, and around chimney stacks. 

A minimum of six inches of clearance must 
be provided and it is now required by the 
building code at the base of all walls near the 
soil. The bottom edges of claddings must be 
protected according to the manufacturer re- 
quirements, and it is a good idea to add 
flashings or other devices not required by the 
manufacturers as insurance against back splat- 
ter. Many houses and apartments are being 
built today with the sidings coming into con- 
tact with the soil around the perimeters of 
their foundations. Building code officials sel- 
dom catch the nonconformity, and it always 
provides problems for the owner later. 

One of the most 
prevalent problems 


Preformed 
Metal Systems 
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with masonry veneers 
occurs when the ar- 


Roof & 
Wall Panels chitect does not de- 
tail, or the contractor 
does not install ex- 
pansion joints in the 
These are 

by the 
and 
every good handbook 


masonry. 
required 
building codes 


on architectural de- 
tailing shows where 
and how to install 
them. The Brick In- 
stitute of America has 
an excellent note- 
book filled with de- 
tails showing how to 


install expansion 
joints properly in 
brick, but many 
houses and light 


commercial buildings 
are constructed with- 
out them. 

Finally, one of the 
most common prob- 
lems inspectors find 
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with construction of the building envelope and 
its failure to be watertight is with flashing. Al- 
most every building seems to have one or more 
serious flashing design or construction prob- 
lems. These allow or sometimes even direct 
water into the wall cavities. This water sup- 
ports a variety of decay and water-related 
problems for building owners. Following is a 
list of common flashing problems that could 
easily be overcome with a little forethought 
and quality control: 
failure to continue roofing felts out over the 
top of the flange on drip eave flashings 
(many contractors either stop the felts short 
or tuck them under the metal drip lashings 
at the eaves, allowing or diverting water be- 
hind fascia and siding); 
failure to provide a runoff diverter in the 
flashing where roof offsets intersect walls 
(many installers allow water to shed off of 
roofs directly onto side walls, an undesirable 
condition); 
failure to provide drip flashings at window 
and door heads, and under window sills; 
ralls at 
chimney chases, allowing water that runs off 
the roof against the side of the chimney to 


* failure to flash high enough up on 


splash up behind the claddings; 

failure to provide flashings where decks or 
other types of construction are attached to 
walls to protect the locations where struc- 
tural members penetrate siding materials; 

* failure to provide “Z” flashings at the hori- 
zontal joints of sidings between first and 
second floor construction; 

e failure to provide a roof cricket behind 
chimneys that are 30 inches or more in 
width, or when provided, the flanges of 
which do not extend beyond the edges of 
the chimney. 

If there is one area where much improve- 
ment in the construction of buildings could be 
made, it would be in ensuring good flashing 
jobs. Quite often this work is left to the lowest 
skilled people on the job, and yet it is among 
the most critical of all water management ac- 
tivities. 

Maintenance problems are another area in 
which the water management program can be 
compromised, For example, the failure to 
maintain good paint or finish coatings on sid- 
ings and claddings, especially at drip edges of 
wood-based siding products, is a major mis- 
take. Keeping nail heads sealed and joints in 
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Circle 18 on the reader inquiry card 
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Satisfies Any Palette, 


cme Brick knows that tts place in your 
design scheme is to bring innovative ideas to life with the natural beauty and lasting 
strength found only in brick. Our selection of textures, sizes, special shapes, and colors 
offers you an unlimited architectural palette. By patterning (wo or more of Acme's many 
colors you can create dramatic effects to enhance the aesthetics of any structure that 
takes advantage of a brick system. As your creativity goes, Acme goes We're ready to 
help transform your artistic concept into architectural reality. Insist on the same quality 


that architects have relied on since 169. 


Since (Oe 


Cheek the phone directory iv contact your locul Acme Brick Company sales office Or call 1-400-792-1244, extraston 465 


Circle 16 on the reader Inquiry card 


the materials sealed is also important. The 
building owner should also remove living or- 
ganisms that are growing on the cladding sys- 
tem. These may grow in almost all finish ma- 
terials, whether masonry, wood based, or 
cementitious. Roughly in order of severity, the 
appearance of molds and mildews will come 
first. Then, if enough water or moisture is 
present, the green algaes and mosses will ap- 
pear. Finally, with the presence of even more 
moisture, one will notice the growth of fungi 
such as mushrooms and other more pro- 
nounced living organisms. These are able to 
live in or on the materials for only one reason: 
the presence of water and a host to support 
them. Cleaning these organisms off regularly 
is vital, and again, coatings and finishes must 
he maintained in good condition. 

Almost all manufacturers of cladding mate- 
rials have recommendations on how to keep 
the growth of these organisms under control. 
Also, awareness of the climate conditions and 
their potential to support the growth of living 
organisms that can decay, deteriorate, or dam- 
age building materials can be increased by 
looking at the decay potential maps in the 
One- and Two-Family Dwelling Code and any 
number of good architectural handbooks. This 
is excellent information that many architects 
may not be aware of. 

In conclusion, much can be done to im- 
prove the performance of our water manage- 
ment systems on buildings, Water penetration 
though the exterior envelope is a prevalent 
problem that can be fixed. If there is one piece 
of advice that might ultimately prove to be 
most beneficial in the design of wall systems, it 
would be to provide redundancy in the wall 
system so the water that will inevitably get in 
behind the outer cladding system can be di- 
verted directly back to the exterior. The symp- 
toms caused by not doing this are expensive 
hecause uf the damage incurred each year by 
water leaks in building envelopes. 


Charles W. Grabam, Pb. D. 


Charles Grabam is Associate Professar of Con- 
struction Science in the College of Architecture at 


Texas A&M University. 


After completing the self-test, check your 
answers on page 64, then complete the re- 
port form and send it to Texas Architect to 
receive two AIA learning units. 
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Self-Test Questions 


1. What are two most significant structural forces that change the dimensions of building ma- 
terials? 


2. When porous building materials change moisture content or thermal load, what happens 
to their physical dimensions? 


3, What unique characteristics do fired clay brick and concrete masonry units exhibit follow- 
ing their initial installation in walls? 


4. In which direction does wood shrink the greatest dimensionally? 


5. What is the drain wall design? 


6. What is the rainscreen principle? 


7. What are the correct dimensions for flexible expansion joints in cladding materials? 


8. What is the perm rating for materials? 


g. What is the rule-of-thumb for minimum roof overhang width? 


10. How much clearance should be maintained between wood and hardboard sidings and 1) 
roof shingles or 2) at horizontal surfaces at the ground? _ 


11. Describe six construction and quality control problems commonly encountered in light 
construction systems. = < 


12. What is redundancy in the design of the building envelope from the standpoint of water 
management? 
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PUBLIC HOUSING 


SPECIAL SECTION 


New Hope Housing 


HOUSING THE HOMELESS is a complicated task faced by all modern 
American communities. In Houston, a new facility designed by Jack- 
son & Ryan Achitects approaches the problem in a way new to the 
city. New Hope housing, a nonprofit project created by New Hope, 
Inc. works with social agencies to provide stability, opportunity, and 
above all, hope, to its low-income residents. New Hope, Inc. was 
founded by volunteer members of the Christ Church Cathedral con- 
gregation specifically for the creation of this project, and is funded 
almost entirely by private donations and grants. The housing project 
was initially an experiment for the organization. They hired Jackson 
& Ryan Architects to create a single-room-occupany hotel, the first 
for Houston, that would function as a combination apartment build- 
ing and hostel. The architects, for whom this type of project was also a 
first-time experience, worked very closely with the organization, which 
consists of volunteers and one paid staff member and provided assis- 
tance with zoning regulations and other negotiations with the city. 

In 1995, Houston was embarking on new efforts to provide hous- 
ing for the homeless and near-homeless. New Hope is an example of 
ways in which the private sector is working with the public sector to re- 
spond to public needs by working with social service agencies to pro- 
vide services for its residents. The success of this project has been 
followed by plans to create similar single-room-occupancy housing 
by rehabilitating exisiting hotels and other facilities in Houston. 

The master plan for New Hope calls for a three-phase project. 
Phase one, pictured on these pages, was completed in April 1995. 
The 13,000-square-foor building contains 43 rooms, laundry facili- 
ties, a community food preparation area, and an interior courtyard. 
Phase two is currently under construction, and phase three is in the 
planning srages. While phase one was funded entirely with private 
money, phase two received a small grant from the city of Houston and 
phase three, a HUD grant. However, the primary funding will con- 
tinue to come from private donations. With completion of all three 
phases, the facility will have 131 rooms, two lounges, two meeting 
rooms, and two courtyards. 

New Hope LS located on site in downtown Houston, almost un- 
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der Highway 59. The central location provides excellent access to 


bus lines and the central business district, important for residents 


who rely on public transportation to get to 
work. The simple building's facade evokes 
the art-deco style of the 1920s-style build- 
ings surrounding it. The exterior is a com- 
binations of brick wainscoting used both 
for aesthetics and durability, and EIFS 
cladding for cost- efficiency. The main dis- 
tinguishing feature is the entry way, which 
contains an inviting, circular front desk 
for the resident manager, himself formerly 
on the verge of homelessnes, who acts as 
apartment manager and part-time social 
worker. For the security of the residents, 
this is the only entry into the building, al- 
though there are other emergency exits. 
There are plans to hire a full-time security 
guard to man the desk in the future. 


| 

main entrance of 

New Hope housing 

2 

The entry features a 
circulor reception desk. 

3 

Each unit is equipped with 
a microwave ond 
refrigerator 

4 

The courtyard behind pase 
one contains garden plots 
for residents’ use. 


Craig Pharis of Jackson & Ryan Architects says the project was 


very labor-intensive for the architects, but the firm recagnized the 


SPECIAL SECTION: PUBLIC HOUSING 


opportunity to support efforts to improve their own community, and 
considered themselves successful to break even. The project also of- 
fered many opportunites for learning, both for the volunteers and 
the architects. The single-room-occupancy designation of the facil- 
ity proved to be an anomaly in the building code—not hotel and 
not apartment building— and the architects faced several technical 
problems in getting code-approval from the city. 

Each unit is fully furnished with a bathroom, furniture, a small 
refrigerator and a microwave. Residents can also cook meals in the 
community food preparation areas and eat in the dining room. The 
interior courtyard contains individual garden plots, which some resi- 
dents use to grow vegetables. While the project’s economics did not 
allow for many architectural details, the architects successfully de- 
signed a comfortable, safe, and efficient space, that, for many people, 
helps provide them with a new beginning and, above all, a place to 
call home. Canan Yetmen 


Resources 


Wall surfacing: Acme Brick; EIFS: U.S. Gypsum; windows: Alenco; 
doors: Weyerhaeuser; floor surfacing: Azrock Industries: ceiling 
surface/system: Armstrong; roofing: G. S. Firescreen; waterproof- 
ing/sealants: Mameco; roof and drainage: ALSCO; paint &stain: 
Devoe; hardware: Hager, Schlage, LCN, NT Monarch, Locknetics: 
millwork: Reynolds Millwork, formica; elevators: Dover; stairs / 
treads: Roppe; lighting: Lithonia, Capri; plumbing & sanitary: 
Crane, Kohler, Price Pfister, American Specialties, Aqua Glass; air con- 
ditioning system: Amana; lamps/portable lighting: IKEA; furni- 
ture: Reynolds Millwork, IKEA; blinds: Levolor; roof hatch: Milcor; 


louvers: Industrial Louvers; mailboxes: Cutler 


Project Credits 


Client: New Hope Housing, Inc. 

Architect: Jackson & Ryan Architects, Houston 

Contractor: Humphries Construction Corp. 

Consultants: Day Brown Rice, Inc., Consulting 
Engineers(mechanical, electrical & plumbing engineering); Robert 
L. Wright & Associates (structural engineering); KRE&S (civil 
engineering) 


Photographer: Richard Wall 
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Problem: Wear and tear. 


Some clients want a gorgeous, contemporary floor. Some want ease of maintenance. 


Some want affordability. But everyone needs a durable floor that won't crack or break. 


Azrock SVT is the one floor that combines what you want with what you need. Beautifully. 


For more information call an Azrock Flooring Consultant at 1-800-921-1717. 
Circle 56 on the reader inquiry card 


Solution: Asrock Solid Vinyl Tile. 


Its heavy-duty composition makes it 
the most durable floor on the market. 


Oo AZROCK 
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New Diagrams 


Healthcare business is changing the form of 
new structures, as well as the architect's 
design team and project delivery methods. 
As client groups expand, specialize, merge 
practices, and develop new facility concepts, 
architects are called to do more with less, 
across state and international borders. How 
are the basic diagrams of the hospital and 
clinic changing, and how will new concepts 
serve patient needs? 
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Healthcare Clients Change the Profession: 


Tight business plans influence design, production, and project management 


As an introduction to this 
issue focusing on health 
care, we asked four archi- 
tects from around the state 
to discuss some of their re- 
cent experiences with 
healthcare clients and bow 
it bas affected their prac- 
tice. They are Tom 
Reisenbichler of Collins 
Reisenbichler Architects, 
Dallas; Tom Fannin of 
FKP Architects, Inc., 
Houston; Dick Bundy of 
Bundy, Young, Sims & Pot- 
rer, Inc., Wichita Falls, and 
Debbrab Larsen of RTKL 
Associates, Inc, Dallas. 
Vincent P. Hauser 
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Trends in Healthcare Business 

IN THE HEALTHCARE BUSINESS, it seems that bigger 
is better, or at least safer. In urban environments, 
we rarely see individual practitioners opening of- 
fices. Physicians are searching for security, and 
have found it difficult to establish a practice with- 
out a support system such as a hospital or HMO. 
In a similar fashion, the merger of hospitals and 
hospital systems reflect the need to seek profit as 
well as security. 

Collins Reisenbichler’s recent experience with 
Columbia/HCA reflects how these changes are af- 
fecting our practice. After an unsuccessful effort to 
secure a bundle of four projects that were awarded 
on a lowest-fee basis, we were hesitant but inter- 
ested when a second bundle was offered by Colum- 
bia. We knew the solution was not to cut our fees, 
but to change the way we delivered the project. By 
restructuring our project-delivery process, includ- 
ing simultaneous production of design develop- 
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ment and construction documents, we dramati- 
cally reduced the project-delivery schedule. In 
order to compete successfully, we needed to put 
as much creativity into how we conducted busi- 
ness as we did into the architectural design. 

I think that focusing on what is important in 
the business world is what will make architects 
successful in the future, and that a reluctance to 
accept change is the only thing that will inhibit 
one’s practice. You have to listen to what the client 
wants beyond a building. I expect that other 
groups both inside and outside the healthcare in- 
dustry will follow Columbia’s lead in order to 
meet the demands of the marketplace. When our 
clients have new demands put on them, it would 
be wrong to think that they would not in turn 
place new demands on their consultants, includ- 
ing architects. Tom Reisenbichler 


Partnering 

‘Two YEARS AGO, | COMMENTED on the coming implo- 
sion of the healtheare industry that is now taking 
place (see 74, May/June 1995, pp. 44-45). Providers 
of care are scrambling to sustain their revenue and 
market share as the demand for services drops. They 
are acquiring and merging organizations in hopes of 
controlling portions of the market. Soon, they must 
begin reshaping their resources (and expenses) to bet- 
ter fit demand. Simulta- 
neous with this consoli- 
dation, they are also 
breaking out of the 
walls of established 
medical centers and 
pursuing true geo- 
graphic coverage of 
their markets. This re- 
quires facility strategies 
and professional ser- 
vices akin to retail de- 
velopment. In both cases, clients are under intense 
pressure to make hard decisions and are more 
likely driven by tight business plans rather than 
lofty visions, 

Part of our response to this dynamic has been 
to form a partnership with other healthcare execu- 
tives who have experience in strategic planning, mar- 
keting, finance, healthcare operations, and physician 
practice management. With this group we can assist 
healthcare organizations with the major problems 
of achieving change following an acquisition, 
merger, or restructuring. In another area, we have 
unbundled services such as operational modeling, fa- 
cility programming, and equipment planning and ac- 
quisition and made them available directly to owners. 

Ultimately, our clients are depending on us to 
bring our critical problem-solving skills to the table 
and help them improve performance, reduce costs, 
and avoid expending scarce capital. Our proudest 
moments have come when we have been able to help 
a client find an alternative that delivered the needed 
services without a building project. I expect that the 
patient will survive changes in the healthcare industry, 
but will the industry? The quality, cost, and conve- 
nience of care will depend upon the decisions 
made by our clients and the quality with which 
they implement those decisions. Our job must be 
in helping our clients make the changes within 
their organizations necessary to achieve the perfor- 
mance required for them to support strong con- 
sumer-oriented values. Tom Fannin 
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A New Team Member 

DURING THE LAST FEW YEARS of turmoil in the 
healtheare industry, especially in the field of 
acute-care hospitals, our role has changed from 
working on a project-oriented basis to working 
more as a team member. I think that this is one 
result of the elimination of many of the manage- 
ment positions during the industry upheavals of 
the early ‘gos that is in turn placing more de- 
mands on everyone else. The pressure to elimi- 
nate unused or inefficient space, reduce bed 
counts, and expand short-stay services has cre- 
ated a growing need for architects’ services. 

Healtheare-related services now comprise 
about 40 percent of our practice. As we become 
more involved in healthcare management, our 
role as architects will continue to change, like it 
or not. Our recent experience with a hospice in 
Wichita Falls is a good example of our changing 
role, In this project, the Earle and Emma White 
Hospice Center in Wichita Falls, we adapted our 
design effort by becoming part of the learning 
process. We were asked to join the hospice-plan- 
ning team in 1993 to help define the project and 
develop the needs assessment, in contrast to be- 
ing limited to the traditional architectural de- 
sign role. We worked closely with the execu- 


tive director and the board of the foundation 
over a period of two years prior to beginning 
the design, to ensure that the hospice’s pri- 
mary goals and design would reflect their vi- 
sion and mission. We continue to learn from 
the center, completed in January 1997, as it 
provides compassionate support for patients 


with terminal illnesses. Dick Bundy 

An International Perspective 
As LARGE HEALTHCARE organizations look be- 
yond the domestic market and consider inter- 
national avenues of generating business, we in 
the U.S. architectural community need to con- 
sider opportunities beyond our borders as 


well. As a result of our analysis of geographic 
location, government and economic stability, 
as well as building a base of knowledge re- 
quired to practice effectively abroad, we de- 
veloped a business plan for an international 
healthcare practice. After over a decade of 
working in foreign markets, we feel that the 
rest of the world is looking to our country for 
innovation and new ideas in healthcare design. 
Currently we are doing work in over 45 coun- 
tries throughout the world, including En- 
gland, Saudi Arabia and Japan. Each country 
supports a unique political structure, varying 
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levels of progress in healthcare disciplines, 
and strong ideas about how to develop a 
project. An example of this includes the 
United Kingdom’s Private Finance Initiative 
(PFI), a policy that encourages private finance 
alternatives for the delivery of capital projects, 
including healthcare facilities. The PFI pro- 
cess requires the formation of a single consor- 
tium to execute the project, including devel- 
opers, financial institutions, bankers, contrac- 
tors, architects, operators, and engineers. In 
the healthcare sector, these consortia competi- 
tively bid for work, then a government entity 
leases the completed project. 

Because of its success in the United Kingdom, 
we anticipate that this process will become a 
model for other projects in Europe. In Saudi 
Arabia, we work on a consultant basis focused 
on relationships. Here, the contractor pro- 
vides the construction documents as a rule, and 
the architect is truly second in this scenario. In Japan, 
our practice reflects the more traditional international 
practice of providing architectural services through 
design development only. Construction documenta- 
tion is provided by a local Japanese firm. 

The idea of working abroad, while sounding 
glamorous, can be exhausting for the staff. How- 
ever, proper project management and flexibility 
within the team helps us to realize the benefits of 
working in the world market and learning from 
other cultures. Debbrab Larsen 


1 Titus Regional Medical 
Center, Mount Pleasant, by 
Collins Reisenbichler 
Architects, Dallas 


2 marketing brochure, FKP 
Architects Inc., Houston 


3 Earle and Emma White 
Hospice Center, Wichita Falls, 
by Bundy, Young, Sims & 
Potter, Inc., Wichita Falls 


4 Worcester Healthcare, 


United Kingdom, by RTKL 
Associates, inc., Dallas 
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En un terreno irregular en Monterrey, Méjico, se 
construye el Hospital Santa Engracia, diseñado por Bernie 
Bortnick y su equipo de Henningson, Durbam y 
Richardson, de Dallas. 


Su arquitectura es expresiva y colorida, y sus babitaciones 
rodean una plaza peatonal. Bortnick aprovechó las 
peculiaridades económicos de la construcción en Méjico, 
donde a veces marmol es mas económico que vinil. 


1 The client for Hospital 
Santa Engracia was 
interested in creating strong 
architectural forms like this 
wavy wall on one edge of 
the project 


2 The building's intricately 
patierned marble floors, 
seen here in the lobby, 
were possible because both 
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the material and the 
installation labor were less 
expensive in Mexico than 
they would have been in 
the U.S. 


3 A medical office building, 
at right with its regularly 
spaced square windows, 
flanks the main entrance to 
the hospital. 


econd in a Series 


by Jonathan Hagood 


Cenrro Mepico InreGrat, Hospital Santa Engracia in Monterrey, Mexico, is 
the second in an award-winning, ten-facility plan by Henningson, Durham, 
and Richardson, Inc., of Dallas, and the developer ABA/Salud. The first, 
Centro Medico de la Mujer, Los Angeles, won a 1995 TSA design award (see 
TA, November/December 1995), and Santa Engracia received a 1996 silver 
award in the Texas Architecture for Health design competition. 

Santa Engracia combines a 120,000-square-foot, 50-bed hospital with a 
65,000-square-foot medical office building on an irregularly shaped tract of 
land in Garza Garcia, a rapidly developing area of Monterrey. A fountain plaza 
is surrounded by the patient rooms and medical offices backed discretely by the 
parking garage. Change in grade over the site allowed two separate entrances, 
zoning the hospital according to emergency and inpatient functions. 

ABA/Salud’s goal is to create facilities both up-to-date in medical technol- 
ogy and visually stimulating in architectural expression, according to Bernie 
Bortnick, HDR design principal, who describes a client with a desire to push 
the envelope of facility design. The critical issues were not all bottom-line eco- 
nomics, Bortnick says. A clear emphasis was placed on aesthetic qualities to dif- 
ferentiate between the Mexican facilities and similar ones in the United States. 

Apart from the resulting expressive and colorful architecture, Santa 
Engracia reflects cultural and economic issues that shape hospital design in 
Mexico. For one, all rooms are equally private but of many different sizes and 
layouts, designed to provide a range of options for different patient needs and 
income levels. The rooms accommodate the larger families common in 


Viexico, and many are suites with a separate room 
lor overnight guests. Also, availability and cost 
made many materials more economical than they 
would be in the U.S, For instance, the floor plane, 
an integral element of the design, according to 
Bortnick, was created with marble in intricate artis- 
tic patterns. Use of such an expensive material as 
well as labor for the complicated installation would 
be unthinkable in a U.S. facility, Bortnick says. In 
fact, in Mexico, marble was more cost-effective 
than vinyl, and was even used in some of the func- 
tional parts of the hospital. 

The ten-hospital system is scheduled for 
completion by the year 2000. The facilities will be 
linked by an advanced communications system 
making possible remote consultation by specialists 
anywhere in the network. Already on the boards 
are facilities for Acapulco and Leon, but the 
completion of the plan rests heavily on the success 
of the hospitals built to date and the experience and 
knowledge the design team gains at each step. TA 


PROJECT Centro Medico Integral, Hospital Santa Engracia, 
Monterrey, Mexico 

CLIENT ABA/Salnd S.A. de CV 

ARCHITECT Hesningson, Durham and Richardson, Int, Dallas 
(Bernie Bortnick, design architect; Phil Wendling, Mike 
Fangney, Carol Myers, design team) 

CONTRACTOR Plate, Garza Garcia, NL., Mexico 

CONSULTANTS SDI (dietary, laundry); Mitchell International 
(medical); Ten Eyck, Merrit, Barnett and Pitt (structural en- 
gineer); 3DM (preliminary parking studies); UDR, in 
(landscape, mechanical, electrical, plumbing) 

PHOTOGRAPHER Mark Trew 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN 

1 COMMERCIAL 

2 RADIOLOGY 

3 GENERAL SERVICES 
4 CHAPEL 

5 LABORATORY 

6 PHARMACY 

7 FOOD SERVICE 

8 ADMINISTRATION 
9 MEDICAL RECORDS 
10 CENTRAL STERILE 
11 MEDICAL OFFICES 
12 CIRCULATION 


RESOURCES 

Structure; Cementos, Constructora, Maiz Mier, Durock; walt surfacing: Durock, Cuprum; 
windows: Vitro Plano; skylights: Cuprum, Vitro Plano; doors: Cuprum, Vitro Plano, Skan, 
Nevamar, Armstrong; floor surfacing: Constructora Maiz Mier, Marmoles Bueno, Arte En 
Cantera, Dal-Tile; ceiling surfacing/system: YESO Pan Americano, Armstrong; roofing: G.S. 
Flantastic; waterproofing/sealants: Tremco; insulation: Termolita; roof and deck drainage: 
TYSA; partitions: Panellold, paint and stain; Pittsburgh Pintex; hardware: Hager, Hewl, Shlage, 
Trymco, Yon Duprin; kitchen: Concinas Finex; laundry: San Son-Crathco; communication / 
intercom/public address; Omelida, AT&T; computer room: Nortel Meridian, AT&T; lockers: 
Procinsa Abastecimiento Y Manufactura En Madera; elevators: Dover, Motot; handrails: 
Salvador Uchina, Acrovyn; lighting Lithonia, Hydrell, Lightolier, Nessen; electrical distribution: 
IOESA 2000, ELTEK de Monterrey; plumbing and sanitary: Orion, Sloan, Elkay; air 
conditioning system: Trane, BaltimoreAn Coil; environmental control systems: Cleaver Brooks; 
furniture: Stee! Case, Marrnalena Buentello, Vecta, Herman Miller, Nemchoff, Brown Jordan; blinds: 
Hunter Douglas; audio-visual: Electrosonic; artwork: Guillermo Ceniceros, Ester Gonzalez 
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By Vincent P. Hauser 


Tite SAN ANTONIO GASTROENTEROLOGY CENTER is the physical and operational 
hub of an expanding specialty medical practice, responding to both local and 
international medical-business opportunities. Designed by Sprinkle Robey Ar- 
chitects in association with Mogas & Associates, Architects, both of San Anto- 
nio, the center is comprised of a 6,000-square-foot ambulatory surgical center 
and a 10,000-square-foot medical clinic that includes exam rooms and physi- 
cians’ offices. A distinctive feature of the center, located at the edge of the 
Tobin Hill neighborhood just west of I-35, is that its physical design is in- 
tended to accommodate a wide range of surgical procedures as well as payment 
methods. To this end, the surgical suite includes one operating room built to 
federal specifications in order to qualify for Medicare-funded patients and to 
accommodate a range of medical procedures currently not provided by this 
specialty practice. In this way, the financial as well as medical flexibility of the 
practice is maximized. 

The building supports five satellite diagnostic centers that are located in 
neighborhoods around the city. This strategy was developed in part to pro- 
vide geographical coverage across San Antonio, but also to enhance the 
ability of the practice to negotiate agreements with health maintenance or- 
ganizations and other insurers, according to Vicki Simpson, the center’s 
chief administrator. “In addition to serving our patients here in San Anto- 
nio, we are becoming a destination for patients from Mexico,” says 
Simpson. “Endoscopy procedures are just not done there, so many patients 
are referred to the U.S. for these procedures, and we are competing with 
Houston for this business.” 


FLOOR PLAN — 
| PORTE COCHERE / 
2 LOBBY / 
3 GARDEN AREA i 
4 NURSES’ STATION ~~ > 7 Pam. 


5 EXAM . 
6 ALE 


7 RECOVERY 5 
3 OPERATING 1 Y of 
ROOM $ | 
9 DOCTOR'S 
OFFICE 


10 BREAK ROOM 


The center itself has a specific and regular daily 
pulse, as all procedures are performed in the morning. 
During the afternoon, the surgical suite quiets as the 
patients move from recovery and go home, and the 
doctors leave the center to see patients at the satellite 
clinics. The clerical staff remains to complete the 
stacks of paperwork generated to satisfy the require- 
ments of the insurers and HMOs. 

The building is organized around two cores: The 
nurses station anchors the initial patient intake and 
the recovery area forms the hub of the surgical suite 
in order to enhance staff efficiency. Tall stucco walls 
enclose garden areas that buffer the interior from the 
freeway environment outside, as well as expand the 
interior spaces visually. TA 


PROIECT Sun sintonio Gastoenterology Surgical Center, San Antonia 

CLIENT San Antonio Gastroenterology Associates, San Antonio 

ARCHITECT Mogas and Assoctates/Sprinkle Robey Architects, San 
Antonio 

CONTRACTOR H.B. Zachary Company 

CONSULTANTS Simpson Group (structural, civil engineer); 
Goetting und Associates (mechanical, electrical, plumbing en- 
gineer); Edens Inc, (code consultant) 

PHOTOGRAPHER Pau! Bardagjy 
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RESOURCES 

Structure: Crown Steel, Inc, Black Armor; wall surfacing: TexStar In- 
dustnes Inc, Delta Metal Products; windows: Kawneer skylights: Sky- 
hight Manutactunng; doors: Kawneer, Raco-Altura, VT Industries; floor 
surfacing: Tarkett Inclusines; ceiling surfacing system: USG Interiors 
Inc; roofing: Black Armor; waterproofing/sealants: MAMECO Inter- 
national Inc; insulation; Owens Coming; roof and deck drainage 
Samuel Dean; partition; Delta Metal Products; paint: Benjamin 
Moore; hardware: Yale; communication/intercom: Dukane; secu- 
rity detection fire: Larsen’s; signage: Andco Industries Co.; medical 
gas piping: Ohmeda Medical Engineers; handrails: Bobnck, lighting: 
Bega, Lithonia Flourescent Comm. Industral Lighting; plumbing 8 
sanitary: Bobrick, Central Sprinkler Co, air conditioning system: 
Cames C, fumiture: Nevamar, Ampco Products, AGI Industries Inc, 
Hayworth Inc, Fixtures Fumiture; carport: National Carport 


1 The lobby of the surgery 
center is sized to 
accommodate the morning 
rush of patients 


2 The design-build team for 
the center included Sprinkle- 
Robey Architects, Mogas 
Architects and H.B. Zachry. 


3 The simple geometry 
reflects the architects’ 
previous work with 
Legoretta Arquitectos on 
the San Antonio Public 
Library 


a Gardens buffer offices 
trom the street. 


5 recovery area 


El Centra 
Gastroenterolăgica de San 
Antonio es una facilidad 
especializada con conecciones 
internacionales. Sus 
diseñadores son Sprinkle 
Robey en asociación con 
Mogas y Asociados, ambos 
de San Antonio. 


EI edificio se divide en dos 
partes: la estación de 
enfermeras, para ingresados 
recientes, y el area de 
recuperación, El Centro 
disfruta de varios jardines, 
que expanden el campo vi- 
sual de los espacios interiores 
y esconden la autopista 
adyacente. 
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Evitar miedo en los niños y crear un ambiente bospitalario 
fue la meta de los diseñadores del Pabellón Infantil Victor 
Yacktman, parte del Hospital General 

Luterano, cerca de Chicago. 


Cesar Pelli y 
intentan establecer nuevas tendencias en la estetica de 


Asociados y Watkins Carter Hamtilon 


centros pediátricos, La facilidad incluye elementos 
llamativos como formas geométricas y un caleidoscopio de 
colores. Cada piso tiene una identidad g rafica—el mar, la 
selva, y elementos celestiales. Esto facilita el proceso de 
evar a niños al medico, 


PROJECT Lutheran General Hospital, Victor Yacktman Children’s Pa- 
vilion, Park Ridge, Ilinois 

CUENT Lutheran General Hospital, Park Ridge 

ARCHITECT OF RECORD Watkins Carter Hamilton Architects, Bellaire 

ASSOCIATE ARCHITECT Cesar Pelli & Associates, Hartford, Conn. 

CONTRACTOR MeCarthy-O'Neal 

CONSULTANTS Klancens & Associates, Inc. (mechanical, plumbing); 
Dickerson Engineering, Inc. (electrical); Haynes Whaley Associates, 
Inc. (structural); Gewalt-Hamilton Associates, Inc. (vil); Lannert 
Group (landscape); Herman Smith (medical equipment) 

PHOTOGRAPHER Fud Haggard, unless noted 


1 Themed images continue 


on walls, floors, and doors 


in the wayfinding system 


2 The swirling yellow and 
red tiles and pattern of small 
windows in the entry drum 
ven the «pace 
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3 Old {blond brick} and 
new (patterned red brick) 
blend in the new pavilion to 
update the hospital's image. 


4 a greeting desk on one 
of the three floors of the 
new addition 


Setting the Tone 


By Kelly Roberson 


HOSPITALS CAN BE, AND USUALLY ARE, scary places for children. Removing that 
fear and making pediatric care a welcome, inviting prospect was the goal of 
Cesar Pelli & Associates and Watkins Carter Hamilton Architects (WKHA) in 
the design of the Victor Yacktman Children’s Pavilion. The facility, the first de- 
velopment in the team’s master plan for Lutheran General Hospital, fronts a 
busy commercial strip on Dempster Street in the north Chicago suburb of 
Park Ridge. It is the flagship of the pediatric care unit and consolidates all out- 
patient services. One side leads to the rest of the hospital’s campus; the other, 
complete with a new entry drum and canopy, updates the hospital's image and 
imprint on the neighborhood. 

The firms, says Mark Shoemaker, design team leader from Pelli & Associ- 
ates, fashioned the exterior for a look that is fresh, open, and inviting. The 
blond brick from the old hospital extends in the three-story entry drum, an- 
choring the edge of the hospital’s campus and creating an interior public gath- 
ering space. Inside, a dramatic kaleidoscope of yellow and red ceramic tiles and 
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a pattern of small windows punctuate the entry 
with light, color, and activity, A first-level con- 
course links passageways and continues the inter- 
play of light and color with an abstracted “city 
scape” of textured, painted sheetrock. 

Services from simple doctor visits to compli- 
cated specialty care for different age groups are or- 
ganized around different suites. In an attempt to 
overcome confusion, each floor has a graphic iden- 
tity—sea, jungle, celestial design elements—that is 
further developed into a wayfinding system with 
themed images along each corridor, by each exam 
room, and in columns, friezes, and floor patterns, 
says Kirk Hamilton of WKHA. Exam rooms have 
playful colors and shapes in a similar theme, as well 


{o 
as custom-built seating arcas and work stations, ex- 
tending the flexibility of the rooms with space for 
both child and family. While the interiors are col- 
orful and energetic, they shy away from being too 
literal or “cartoon-like,” says Hamilton. 

With this new facility, the firms have created a 
space that pays attention to the needs of children and 
family, in the hope, says Hamilton, that it will “set the 
tone for how a child views health care for a long 
ume.” That quest to make the patients at ease in a 
comfortable serting while removing the fear of health 
cure is one thar Hamilton sees in pediatrics, a trend 
leading the way for healthcare architecture as a whole. 
“We do our best work when we do it on behalf of 
children,” says Hamilton. TA 
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RESOURCES 

Windows: NGG, Ltd.; sky- 
lights: Naturalite/EP! Skylight 
Systems; doors: Crane Fulview 
Doar Co, La Force Hardware; 
floor surfacing: Armstrong; 
foofing: Schuller Roofing Sys- 
tems; waterproofing/seal- 
ants; Sonneborn; insulation: 
USG Interiors, Inc; hardware: 
Hager Hinge Co, Yale Secunty 
Pdts.; elevators: Otis Elevator 
Co; moving stairways: Access 
Industries; stairs/treads: 
Guardian Const. Frits, lighting: 
Metalux; electric distribution; 
Westinghouse; plumbing & 
sanitary: Amencan Standard, 
Elkay Mfg. Co, Kohler, Powers 
Process Controls, Sloan Valve 
Co., Accurate Partitions Co. 
Bobrick, Chicago Faucets; en- 
vironmental control systems: 
Landis & Gyr Powers; carpets/ 
tugs: Interface, Collins & 
Aikman; lamps: Boyd Lighting 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN 
1 OFFICE 
2 PROCEDURE ROOM 
3 MED. PREP 
4 SPEECH TESTING 
5 STAFF LOCKER/LOUNGE 
6 CONFERENCE 
7 QUIET ROOM 
8 BATHROOM 
9 EXAM ROOM 
10 RESIDENT'S WORK AREA 
1} NURSE STATION 
12 MED. SECRETARY 
12 


A LAB 
15 NURSE TRIAGE 
16 MANAGER'S OFFICE 
17 VENDING 
1H PHARMACY 
19 BULK BREAKDOWN 
20 GIFT St 
21 ADMINISTRATIVE 
22 RECEPTION 
23 PLAY AREA 
24 WAITING 
25 ATRIUM 
26 CONTROL DESK 
27 VESTIOULE 
28 CONCOURSE 
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A SOUTHWEST CANCER CENTER 

j} ADDITION PLAN 

1 CHEMOTHERAPY TREATMENT 
AREA 

2 GARDEN 

3 CURTAINWALL 


“Buscdbamos una nucva imdgen., . , dice Jud Wyatt, di- 
rector de planificacion del Centro Medico Universitario de 
Lubbock, diseñado en parte por Irving Phillips, FALA, de 
Houston, y McLarty Baker Asociados, de Lubbock. 
Cambios filosóficos sobre el tratamiento de pacientes y 
competitividad comercial dieron paso a la reorganizacion 
y expansion de este hospital. La nueva fachada representa 
progreso y alta calidad. 


1 The addition to the 
Southwest Cancer Center 


2 The simple geometries of 
the Idalou Clinic established 
a focal point for the small 
community it serves outside 
Lubbock; providing a sense 
of place was a priority, 


created space for 

chemotherapy treatment in 
an open environment; the 
treatment room laoks into 


an enclosed garden area. architect Irving Phillips says. 
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A New Look and Feel 


By Susan Williamson 


AN INCREASINGLY COMPETITIVE business environment, as well as changes in 
technology and ideas about how patients heal, guided an extensive building 
program at Lubbock’s University Medical Center over the last five years. The 
medical center includes the Texas Tech University medical school, nursing 
school, and associated programs in one large building, and the county hospital 
in another; the hospital serves as the teaching facility for the medical school. 
Also on the site are a medical office building, a cancer treatment center, an out- 
patient pavilion, and a radiology center and emergency department still under 
construction. Although the entire facility is on the Texas Tech campus, only the 
Health Science Center is a lech facility; the rest is owned by the county. 

In the early 1990s, the 350-bed hospital faced increasing competition from 
the city’s other two large hospitals, says Jud Wyatt, the medical center division 
director for facilities planning at the time. Lubbock had evolved as the regional 
medical center for West Texas and eastern New Mexico, and the University 
Medical Center wanted to attract as many of those patients as it could, not just 
the Medicare and indigent populations its charter tasked it with serving, Wyatt 
says. In addition, changes in philosophies of patient care and emerging medical 
technology meant that the entire facility needed to be updated. “What we were 
looking for was a new image. We wanted people who had a choice about where 
to go to feel good about coming to us,” he says. The medical center hired 
Houston architect Irving Phillips, FALA, in association with several local firms, 
to provide a new look, as well as to update and reorganize its interior spaces. 

Although the work Phillips and the other architects, including BGR Archi- 
tects—Engineers and McLarty Baker Associates, both of Lubbock, did was ex- 
tensive, two pieces are representative of the changes made—the addition to the 
Southwest Cancer Treatment Center and the Idalou Clinic, a regional facility 
just outside Lubbock, both done in association with McLarty Baker. 

The cancer center addition, which houses chemotherapy treatment areas, is 
perhaps the clearest expression of the new ideas about patient treatment that 
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informed the campus redesign. “We wanted to cre- 
ate a place that was as comforting and as unclinical 
as possible,” Phillips says. Most of the treatment 
area is a single room focused on a curved glass wall 
beyond which lies a grotto-like garden; on the 
other side of the garden is another glass wall that 
provides privacy. Instead of being isolated in cu- 
hicles, patients receiving treatment—which some- 
times takes hours—can sit with their families, 
watch television, or just enjoy the light-filled space. 
he idea, Phillips says, was to create a setting, of- 
ten lacking in hospital architecture, that tells a 
story, in this case a subliminal story of hope and 
healing. At the same time, the exterior facade cre- 
ated by the curtainwall enclosing the garden has 
become the image of the new University Medical 
Center, Wyatt says, an image of a progressive, 
high-end level of medical care. 

At the same time that the medical center itself 
was being revamped, another building program 
was underway, also aimed at addressing the com- 
petitive environment, but focused on outlying ar- 
cas instead of the main campus, Wyatt says. The 
medical center began developing a system of re- 
gional clinics, some located within the city and 
others in outlying areas. The Idalou Clinic, de- 
signed by Phillips and McLarty Baker, is one of 
six clinics built to date; others are planned. The 
clinics were a response to similar building pro- 
grams by the other Lubbock hospitals, Wyatt 
says, and reflect a trend nationwide toward devel- 
oping comprehensive healthcare networks that can 
be marketed to employers and other clients. 

The regional clinics, some freestanding as in 
dalou and others in strip centers, are designed 
to house two physicians, a radiology center, and 
other support spaces. TA 
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PROJECT Southwest Cancer Center, Lubbock, and Idalou Clinic, 
ldalon 

CLIENT University Medical Center, Lubbock 

ARCHITECT McLarty Baker Assaciates (architeet of record); 
J. Phillips (design architect) 

CONTRACTOR Lee Lewis Construction Company 

CONSULTANTS LB Associates (structural engineering); Agnew 
Associates (mechanical, electrical & plumbing engineering); 
Hugo Reed & Associates (civil engineering); Phillips/Wild 
Design (interior design, Southwest Cancer Center) 

PHOTOGRAPHER Jon Thompson-7QT Visual Productions 


RESOURCES 

Wall surfacing: Featherlite, Concrete Specialty Co, Chroma 
Screen, Cesar Color Inc.; windows: Kawneer; floor surfacing 
Pavestone, Toli International, Stoler Industries; ceiling surfac- 
ing / system: Armstrong, USG; roofing: MBCI; lighting: Lumec, 
Gardco; paint: Sherwin Williams; lamps: Surroundings; furni- 
ture: Abef Laminate, Bieffeplast, Forms & Surfaces, Kimball, 
Krug, Nuovo Melodrom, Sommers Design Studio; upholstery: 
Jack Lenore Larsen, Momentum; game table tops: Shoto; 
audio-visual: A-V Texas, Inc; custom planters: Target Sheet 
Metal & Manufacturing 


UNIVERSITY MEDICAL CENTER 


CAMPUS 
1 HEALTH SCIENCE CENTER 
2 MAIN HOSPITAL 
3 MEDICAL OFFICE PLAZA 
4 SOUTHWEST CANCER CENTER 
5 ENTRANCE PLAZA 
6 OUTPATIENT PAVILION 
7 RADIOLOGY/EMERGENCY ROOM 


3 The glass wall enclosing 
the Southwest Cancer 
Center garden, at left, 
established a new visual 
focus for the medical 
center campus. 


4 idalou Clinic floor plan 
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En los últimos anos, Ja planificación de campuses médicos se 
inclina bacia lu separación categorica de dreas de cuidado. 
Este es el caso del Centro Medico Regional Mercy en Laredo. 
Las ideas centrales del programa de diseño son acceso, 
comodidad y un ambiente mas hospitalario que lo común. 
Norman Morgan, de HKS, es encargado del proyecto. 


El complejo, cuya estetica se basa en elementos residenciales y 
comericales de su region, distingue dreas de cuidado intensa 
de dreas mas transitorias. Su atmosfera es mas acogedora que 
las tipicas mega-estructuras médicas modernas. 


2 
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Smaller is Better 


By Kelly Roberson 


UNLIKE THE VAST INSTITUTIONAL STRUCTURES Of the more recent past, current 
design in healthcare architecture leans towards centralizing less costly outpa- 
tient and more expensive inpatient services in separate, smaller facilities, with 
a look and feel that is more “hospitable” than hospital. Such is the case with the 
Mercy Regional Medical Center in Laredo. The facility, a one-story, 25,000- 
square-foot satellite ambulatory care center and a two-story, 50,000-square- 
foot medical office building, consolidates outpatient services and doctors’ of- 
fices for a growing suburban community in north Laredo. 

Convenience, accessibility, and comfort were prime program motivations, 
says Norman Morgan, project designer for the facility for HKS Inc. of Dallas. 
The center, sited on five acres, serves Laredo and Nuevo Laredo, just across 
the border in Mexico. Outpatient services are organized into surgery, recovery, 
administration, rehabilitation, and imaging suites in the ambulatory-care cen- 
ter. Patients, mostly “well” and not in need of acute care, are led to a pre-op- 
eration recovery room with a lounge chair, television, and locker, a room to 
which they return after procedures. After surgery, that personal privacy contin- 
ues: Patients can leave from a separate door in the back of the facility to avoid 
crowds in front. A shared two-story lobby with non-traditional furnishings and 
details continues the ambiance, and will one day provide room, with the 
building’s open-ended corridors, for a second-story expansion. Timbered, trel- 
lised walkways with translucent skylights connect the ambulatory center to the 
medical office building. Each doctor, most of whom are affiliated with Mercy, has 
an individual door visible from busy McPherson Street in front. Surface parking 
lots and two covered physician parking garages also surround the buildings. 


The HKS design for the center was prompted 
by surrounding commercial and residential archi- 
tecture, says Morgan. Regional influences were re- 
searched for the details found throughout, espe- 
cially in the copings, cornices, and columns. Natu- 
ral materials (a tile roof, stucco walls, and Mexi- 
can stone), warm colors, varying exterior shapes, 
and an infusion of natural light adds to the com- 
fortable, ranch-like atmosphere. A front bell 


tower, says Morgan, is the “spiritual vision” of 


Mercy, which the client hopes will develop into 
an identity or icon for all community Mercy fa- 
cilities. The surrounding courtyards, filled with 
palm trees and lush landscaping, further reinforces 
the resort ambiance. 

The emerging trends towards ambulatory care 
and patient convenience are ones that Morgan feels 
will continue. The facility is one of five he is cur- 
rently working on for HKS; most are located in the 
suburbs to be closer to the patients. Their healing 
spaces are Jess intimidating and more intimate than 
the mega-structures of the past, in a continuing ef- 
fort to pay individual attention to the patient. TA 


7 LOBBY 
8 IMAGING 
9 REHABILITATION 
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RESOURCES 

Structure: Wester Steel; wall surfacing: Material Marketing Corp; 
windows: FCO; doors Ceco Door Products, Nevamar; floar sur- 
facing: Morazzti tile, Armstrong, Mannington; roofing: Life Tile 
Corporation; waterproofing/sealants; Pecora; paint & stain: Mon- 
arch, Benjamin Moore; hardware: Hager Hinges Company, Schlage 
LON closers, Yon Duprin, Glynn Johnson; communication/inter- 
com Gukane, 3M; lockers: Hoffman; signage: AS! Sign Systems; 
elevators: Otis Elevator; lighting: Hubbel, Inc, Architectural Land- 
scape Lighting, National, Lumax, PMC; plumbing & sanitary: Kohler 
Company, Slan, 4W Specialties, Elkay, Fire Check of Texas, Sellers 
Engineering, Aurora; air-conditioning system: Gillete Air Condi- 
tioning, McQuay Intemational, Energy Labs, Inc, Spectrum, Metal 
Laire, Inc; environmental control systems: Carmer Corporation; 
carpets/rugs: Collins & Aikman 


1 In the recovery suite of 
the ambulatory center, a 
desk station backs up to 
hospital beds. 


2 The clients hope the bell 
tower, next to a covered 
walkway, will create an 
identity for the facilities. 


3 Ashared two-story lobby 
in the ambulatory center 
was planned to accomodate 
a second-floor expansion. 


4 Trellised walkways lead 
fram building to building, 
creating smaller courtyards 
inside the site. 


PROJECT Mercy Regional 
Medical Center, Laredo 

CLIENT Mercy Regional Medi- 
cal Center, Laredo 

ARCHITECT HKS Inc., Dallas 

CONTRACTOR Mercy Health 
System of Texas 

CONSULTANTS Gorrting & As- 
sociates (mechanical, elec- 
trical, plumbing engineer); 
HKS Structural (strucural 
engineer); HKS Environ- 
mental Graphics (graphic 
designer); Foster Engineer- 
ing (civil enginner); 
HELP International 
(medical equiptment con- 
sultant) 

PHOTOGRAPHER Hes 7 homp- 
son Photography 
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Barley + Pfeiffer, arquitectos de Austin, incorporaron 
sensitividad ambiental al diseño del Centro Especialista de 
Tejas, en Lufkin. Al considerar la relación entre calidad 


ambiental y efectividad médica, los arquitectos crearon 
una clinica que cuenta con almacenaje de aqua de lluvia, 
ventilacion natural, panels fotovoltaicos y control total de 
luz diurna. Un ambiente limpio es esencial para la salud. 


PROJECT Tèxas Specialist Center, Lufkin 

CLIENT Dr: Jackson Wagnon and Betsy Wagnon 

ARCHITECT Barley + Pfeiffer Architects, Austin 

CONTRACTOR L. Richardson and Sons, Inc., Lufkin 

CONSULTANTS Conrad Engineering (structural engineering); 
Tom Green and Company Engineers, Inc. (mechanical, electri- 
cal & plumbing); Marasco & Associates Inc. (medical design): 
RMA Interiors (interior design); Mary Octzel (clean air & 
toxicity); Jobn E. Domatti, Inc. (radiation protection) 

PHOTOGRAPHER Christopher Studio, Ine. 
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Healthy for Everyone 


By Susan Williamson 


A pocror’s OFFICE WOULD SEEM to be all about providing an environment to 
make people healthy, but more often than not questions about the potential 
health impact of the building design itself go unasked, let alone answered. 
However, a new medical clinic in Lufkin, designed by Barley + Pfeiffer Archi- 
tects of Austin, not only addresses those questions, it provides answers that cre- 
ated a building that should not only be healthy for all patients to visit, but will 
also pay its owners back in lower energy and maintenance costs. 

The ‘Texas Specialist Center, a 6,300-square-foot, single-story clinic, is the 
result of a collaboration between a well-informed client and architects inter- 
ested in sustainable, energy-efficient design. According to architect Alan Bar- 
ley, the client, Dr. Jack Wagnon, came to the firm with a desire to produce an 
environmentally sensitive building. A personal experience on the clients part 
with environmental illness—a hypersensitivity, usually developed over time, to 
various toxins in the environment—also led to a desire to create a facility that 
was as free as possible from potentially irritating substances. 

Virtually every aspect of the building’s design was affected by the 
doctor environmental goals: from siting to minimize solar exposure to in- 
stallation of a rainwater collection system. The many windows are operable, 
reducing energy costs by decreasing the amount of electric light required 
and by providing ventilation. Photo-voltaic panels were installed on the 
roof; electricity generated is stored in batteries for an emergency backup 
for the building’s computer and security systems. The suspended structural- 
slab foundation system, while more expensive than a standard system, 
should help the structure last longer, the architects say. 

Improving indoor air quality was a high priority. An important factor in 
the development of environmental illness is long-term exposure, according 
to Wagnon. Many substances that, over a short time, would not be irritat- 
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ing may become so over time. Therefore, every 
effort was made to select materials that did not 
include or produce potentially harmful sub- 
stances. Carpet, adhesives, and paint were all low 
volatile-organic-compound (VOC) materials. 
Formaldehyde-free MDF panels were used in- 
stead of plywood, and were then sealed to pre- 
vent offgassing. Inert volcanic-perlite ceiling 
panels and type-“X” gypsum board also reduced 
the number of possible toxins introduced. Me- 
chanical systems were carefully cleaned and then 
sealed to further improve air quality. 

The desire to design a “green” building was a 
way of expressing a certain philosophy that he had 
been developing for a long time, Wagnon says. It 
was also good business: The building will be 
cheaper to run and maintain over time. And, per- 
haps most important, the clinic will be a healthy 
place for the doctor and his patients to use. TA 


FLOOR PLAN 

1 PATIENT DROP-OFF 
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6 STAFF ROOM 

7 SCREENED PORCH | 
8 WORKROOM | 
9 RADIOLOGY | 
10 MECHANICAL i 
11 CARPORT | 


Spec NOTE: CEILING PANELS 

Ceiling systems containing mineral fibers have become 
problematic in much of the construction built during the last 
50 years, according to architect Alan Barley. In order to avoid 
these potential problems, as well as those associated with 
moisture issues at the Texas Specialist Center, the architects 
wanted an inert system that had the same look as conven- 
tional lay-in ceiling. They selected Eurostone, a volcanic-per- 
lite ceiling panel manufactured by Chicago Metallic that met 
most of the client's environmental needs. As an inorganic 
material, the conventional outgassing problems could be 
avoided; the panels contained no mineral fibers that could, 
over time, become airborne irritants; and the panels are im- 
pervious to microorganisms, according to the manufacturer. 


RESOURCES 

Frame: Glu-Lam; walls: Temple Inland; roof: Southern Com 
ponents; treated wood: Coppers; brick: Boral Brick; store- 
front and entry: U.S. Aluminum; drywall: USG; glass block 
Pittsburgh Corning Corporation; wall tile; Arnerica Olean; ceil- 
ing tile Chicago Metallic; architectural mouldings: Fry Re- 
glet; windows: Marvin Windows; doors: U.S. Aluminum, Marvin 
Windows, Pella; floor surfacing: Armstrong, Ruppe, 
Mannington, Envirotec, Mannington, VPI, Impo; ceiling sur- 
facing: Eurostone; roofing: Butler Manulacturing Co.; ther- 
mal and moisture protection: Tyvek, Certainteed; paint and 
Stain: Marco, Benjamin Moore; hardware: Dor-o-matic, Von 
Duprin, Schlage: cabinetry: Medite Corp., Nevamar, Formica; 
ceiling fans; Hunter; lighting: Halo, Lithonia, SPI, Peerless, 
Visa Lighting, CSL Lighting, Amsco, Hubbell, Alkco; plumbing: 
Eljer, Just, Fiat, Kholer, Bobrick, Oasis, L& F Manufacturing: 
mechanical: Trane, Allied Energy, Wells Mclain 


1 A pair of 7,200-gallon 
above-ground water tanks 
are connected to the 
rainwater collection system; 
the water is used to irrigate 
the xeriscape landscaping. 


2 A curved window wall 
opens the lobby to the 
surrounding forest. 


3 Texas Speciality Clinic, 
seen from entry drive 


a Clerestory windows 
placed near the clinic's high 
ceilings allow daylight to fill 
the space; the windows are 
operable and, together with 
ceiling fans, provide air 
circulation and ventilation. 
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TRAVEL The second part of Carl 
Holiday's account of an archeaological 
trip to the Crimea recounts an explo- 
ration of a medieval fort. 
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Quick Reaction 


PRACTICE At Working Spaces: The Lauck 
Group, a Dallas-based interior architecture 
and design firm, evolving relationships with 
clients has meant a change in the firm practice 
and a corresponding 
change in the firm’s 
own work space. 
According to Alan 
Lauck, the firm presi- 
dent and founder, a 
number of factors are 
driving changes in the 
workplace. First, he 
says, Most companies 
are now competing on 
a global level. At the 
same time that busi- 
nesses are stretching 
their reach, they have 
found a need to be 
closer to their custom- 
ers. These changes, 
Lauck says, are lead- 
ing his clients to look 
for new solutions to 
their officing prob- 
lems: How can man- 
agement be dispersed 
to various sites around 


the world and main- 
tain strong lines of communication? How can 
corporate headquarters be downsized and still 
provide space for managers and others who 
are often out of the office? 

As clients have struggled with these and 
other questions during the past several years, 
Lauck says his firm has responded by offering 
new services less oriented toward designing a 
space and more toward analyzing work pro- 
cesses. The difference for the practice, he 
says, is a heavier front-end analysis, helping 
clients understand how their business goals 
connect with their facility plans and then 
helping them develop a “physical manifesta- 
tion of their work structure.” 

As the same time that Working Spaces was 
getting more involved in developing alterna- 
tive-officing strategies for its clients, it was re- 
designing its own workplace. The firm’s 7,500- 
square-foot office and studio is intended to be 
a reflection of the firm’s experimental approach, 
Lauck says. The offices, in a medium-sized 
building just north of downtown, are on several 
levels. Visitors enter down a long, windowless 


corridor, lined on one side with boards showing 
examples of the firm’s work and on the other 
with long, orderly rows of material samples: 
paint chips, carpet and other flooring, uphol- 


stery fabrics. At the end of the hall are stairs 
that lead up to the light-filled reception area. 
The rest of the main working space is punctu- 
ated with strongly colored wall planes and geo- 
metric forms. Most of the work areas, while pri- 
vate, are also open to common spaces. 

The first phase of the office design was com- 
pleted in 1994; an addition completed late last 
year is a direct reflection of the changing direc- 
tion of the firm practice, Lauck says. The ad- 
dition, at a lower Jevel than the main work 
spaces, includes two cockpit offices (see TA, 
January/February 1996, pp. 48-49), a space 
smaller than a traditional office but large 
enough to provide work area for one person; a 
team work area and conference room; and an 
open area where the firm builds mock-ups of 
various officing configurations. In the mock-up 
area, the firm installs furniture and computer 
and communication systems in various combi- 
nations. The trial work spaces are used by the 
firm's employees, usually a team dedicated to a 
specific project. This hands-on experience with 
various officing solutions and systems allows the 


AMERICAN TECHNOLOGICAL SUBLIME 


Davin E. NYE 


firm to speak with authority when its makes 
recommendations to its clients, Lauck says, 
The business world is in a state of flux, 
Lauck says, and architects and other profession- 
als must be able to react as rapidly as their cli- 
ents; those who do everything they can to in- 
crease their ability to respond quickly will suc- 


ceed; others may not. Susan Williamson 


MAIN FLOOR 


FLOOR PLAN 
1 CONFERENCE ROOM 
2 WORK SPACE 
3 RECEPTION 
4 TEAM WORK AREA 
5 COCKPIT OFFICE 
6 WORK SPACE MOCK-UPS 


LOWER LEVEL 


Dramatic Landscapes 


American Technolagical Sublime 

by David E. Nye 

The MIT Press (Cambridge, Mass., 1996) 
384 pages, $16.00 paperback 


BOOKS How many of us have walked along the 
edge of the Grand Canyon or driven across the 

Solden Gate Bridge with a mixture of awe and 
terror, and what is the common thread that 
those experiences might share? In American 
Technatogical Sublime, David E. Nye explores the 
history of the American response to the land- 
scape, its philosophical constructs and visceral 
qualities. Defining these experiences as sublime, 
he notes: “The sublime taps into fundamental 
hopes and fears. . [It is essentially a religious 
feeling, aroused by the confrontation with im- 
pressive objects, such as Niagara Falls, the New 
York skyline or the earth-shaking launch of a 
space shuttle.” The book is not a history of 
technology, but rather concerns itself with how 


SURVEY 


PROJECT Working Spaces: The Lauck Group Offices 

CLIENT Working Spaces; The Lauck Group, Dallas 

ARCHITECT Horking Spaces: The Lauck Group (Alan 
Lauck, principal-in-charge; Steve Breuer, project 
architect; Paul Manno, Brigitte Preston, Anne 
Kniffen, project team) 

CONTRACTOR Constructors and Associates, Dallas 

CONSULTANTS Steve Dunn (mechanical, electrical, 
plumbing); Mary Peyton (lighting) 

PHOTOGRAPHER Robert Miller, New York 


1 An addition to the 
Working Spaces offices 
includes this area 
where ofticing mock- 
are built and used by 
the firm to gain 


| MEZZANINE 
LEVEL 


experience with 
different setups and 
tumiture systems. 


2 The reception area 
features strongly 
colored wall planes; a 
stair leads up from the 
entrance hall on a 
lower level. 


s A wall of glass fills 
work areas with natural 
light 


technology, landscapes, and dramatic structures 
are integrated into the social fabric. 

It is the response to these experiences and 
how they energize the culture that interests 
Nye. In Thomas Jefferson’s response to 
Virginias Natural Bridge, he finds a rich ex- 
ample of scientific rigor that gives way to expe- 
riential delight: “You involuntarily fall on your 
hands and feet, creep to the parapet of fixed 
rocks, and peep over it. . . It is impossible for 
the emotions arising from the sublime to be felt 
heyond what they are here, so beautiful an arch, 
so elevated, so light, and springing as it were up 
to heaven! The rapture of the spectator is really 
indescribable!” This sense of rapture, invoked 
by the natural landscape, was transferred to the 
technological marvels that followed, as sky- 
scrapers dominated the landscape with their 
bulk and dizzying heights. Moving forward to 
the new wonders of Disney and Las Vegas, Nye 
suggests that these structures are built for their 
own sake as consumer experiences, without les- 
sons or value, moving the consumer from one 
fantasy to another. Vincent P. Hauser 
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SURVEY 


San Jacinto Battlefields 


PRESERVATION ‘lwo projects currently underway 
at the San Jacinto Battleground State Historical 
Park near Houston offer a snapshot of current 
historic preservation issues and illustrate differ- 
ing visions for the park's future development. 
The restoration of the 567-foot-tall obelisk is 
being completed, and now the focus shifts to a 
new master plan for the park. 

The monument itself, designed hy Alfred 
C. Finn and dedicated in 1936, is being re- 
stored at an estimated cost of $10 million by 
the Texas Parks and Wildlife Department. 
Sorely neglected over the years, and subjected 
to a lengthy history of deterioration cansed 
by subsidence in the vicinity of the nearby 
Houston Ship Channel and by chemical pol- 
lution, the monument's facade of Texas 
cordova shellstone is being removed and re- 
secured with custom-fabricated stainless-steel 
pins. Spalled pieces of the facade had been 
falling for some time, but new notice was 
taken in 1989 when a limestone fragment dis- 
lodged by tropical storm Allison fell through 
one of the skylights in the museum in the base 
of the monument. In 1995, the Texas Legisla- 
ture appropriated $8 million to restore the 
monument, and work began in the fall of 1996. 

The facade problems originated with the 
anchorage system and the porosity of the lime- 
stone facade itself. Over time, the limestone 
blocks absorbed moisture that corroded the 
original anchors, which in turn swelled, crack- 
ing the blocks at their point of anchorage to the 
structure. In the restoration design, consider- 
able attention was given to the pins to be used 
to re-anchor the limestone facade. Some mem- 
bers of the consultant team argued, on historic- 
preservation grounds, for the bronze pins used 
in the original design, while others proposed 
stainless-steel pins for their technical advan- 
tages. In the end, custom-alloy stainless-steel 
pins were selected. Adding to the complexity 
of the restoration effort is the method used to 
construct the original structural frame. The 
limestone blocks were laid up as exterior 
formwork for the poured-in-place, rein- 
forced-concrete structure. Interior slip forms 
were lifted as the work progressed, following 
the diminishing taper of the obelisk. The firm 
of Wiss, Janney, Elstner and Associates of 
Chicago and Dallas are the architects for the 
monument restoration. 

Che second project—a significant master- 
planning effort—is now underway to give direc- 
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PROPOSED SITE PLAN 


1 The San Jacinto 
Monument was 
designed by Alfred C. 
Finn and dedicated in 
1936 as part of the 
Texas Centennial. 


2 A $10-million 
restoration effort 
currently underway 
includes reattaching 
spalled pieces of the 
facade. 


3 Near the completion 
of the original construc- 
tion, workmen pose for 
an unknown and daring 
photographer. 


tion to the future interpretation of the park. 
Beginning in late 1996, a new master plan was 
begun by a team that includes Robert Matthai 
and Associates of Avon, Conn. (known for pre- 
vious battlefield-restoration projects such as 
Manassas, Va.); park director and master-plan- 
ning committee chair J.C. Martin; landscape 
architect Lauren Griffith of Houston, and oth- 
ers. The initial drafts of the master plan outline 
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1 SAN JACINTO MONUMENT 

2 REFLECTING POOL 

3 BATTLESHIP TEXAS 

4 PROPOSED NEW MUSEUM/ 
VISITOR CENTER 

5 PROPOSED RECREATION AREA 

6 10 0 NATURE/WALKING 


IL 
7 RESTORED BATTLEFIELD 
8 MAIN ENTRY 
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a distinct departure from the park present em- 


phasis and configuration, one that has the oppor- 
tunity to change the image of the park, and set 
important precedents for interpreting sites with 
more than a single period of historic significance. 

The master plan currently proposes that the 
park be returned to its condition at the time of 
the 1836 battle, incorporating rolling fields of 
native prairie grasses and marshes. The site 
would be restored and reconstructed in such a 
way that park visitors could visualize and under- 
stand how the terrain influenced the tactics and 
outcome of the battle. This aspect of the parks 
interpretation is a significant one. For visitors 
to battlefields that have been developed in this 
manner, such as those at Manassas and 
Gettysburg, walking the killing fields is a hum- 
bling and moving experience, amplified by the 


relative isolation of these sites within a rural 
context. In order to accomplish this vision at 
San Jacinto, the reflecting pool would be filled, 
and native prairie grasses and other landscape 
features would be reconstructed to approximate 
the sites topography of 1836. Other elements of 


the master plan call for relocating the sundial, 
moving the Battleship Texas, moving parking ar- 
eas to remote locations, and building a new visitor 
center. It is important to note that the site area 
available for reconstruction has been significantly 
diminished during the last 50 years by subsidence 
and erosion from ship-channel traffic. 

The site is listed officially as a National His- 
toric Landmark primarily for its significance as 
the site of the battle, but it is the formal com- 
position of the obelisk and the reflecting pool, 
along with the battleship, that form the signifi- 
cant shared image of the park. Formally unrec- 
ognized by the National Register of Historic 


Coming next issue... 


During the next decade, the 
museum landscape in Texas will 
be dramatically redrawn as 
major projects are completed: 
the addition to the Museum of 
Fine Arts, Houston, by Rafael 
Moneo, a new building for the 
Modern Art Museum in Fort 
Worth, among others. 

While we wait to see these 
projects, many other smaller art 
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Places, Finn's design anchors the park at the 
scale of the urban landscape. In concert with 
the reflecting pool, it explicitly alludes ro the 
Washington Monument in Washington, 
D.C., and reflects the rich architecture built 
for the ‘Texas Centennial. The battleship USS 
Texas, brought into service during both world 
wars, arrived at its berth near the monument 
grounds in 1948, nine years after the dedica- 
tion of the monument. 

Within the preservation community, the 
proposed design raises important questions. 
Is it appropriate to remove the reflecting 
pool, an important element of the overall 
composition of the site, to reconstruct the 
battlefield? Does the significance of the 
battleground as a door to the western expan- 


sion of the U.S., as suggested by Matthai, 


outweigh the architectural significance of the 
commemoration of the Texas Centennial? A 
more basic question follows: Should the sig- 
nificant work of one period of history be re- 
moved in order to interpret the historic sig- 
nificance of an earlier period? 

The park master plan in its current form 
suggests that the answer to these questions is 
yes. Complicating the discussion is our check- 
ered history as a culture of neglecting and over- 
looking the architecture of one period, only to 
find that we later discover or assert its signifi- 
cance. Bill Dolman, project manager for 
'TPWD, notes that the master plan is a work 
in progress, and that significant work remains 


VPH 


to resolve these substantive issues. 


spaces are already completed 
and are making their presence 
felt in the state's art world. 
Several of these projects will be 
featured in the July/August issue 
of Texas Architect, including the 
Byzantine Fresco Chapel Museum 
in Houston by Francois de Menil. 

The issue will also feature an 
entertainment and recreation 
special section. 
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Answers to Self-Test 


1. Forces that change the dimensions of 
building materials include moisture and 
heat. 

. Increases in moisture content and/or ther- 
mal load cause materials to expand. De- 
creases in moisture content and/or ther- 
mal load causes materials to shrink. 

Fired clay brick tends to expand, concrete 
masonry units tend to shrink with time. 

4. Shrinkage in wood is greatest tangent to 
the annual growth rings, about one-half 
to two-thirds as much across the rings, 
and least parallel to the grain. 

The drain wall design includes a moisture 
retarder, cavities, flashings, and weeps to 
direct water from leaks back to the exte- 
rior of the building. 

6. The rain screen principle incorporates air 


w 


— 


wi 


chambers at building joints in conjunction 
with the drain wall design to reduce air 
pressure differentials berween the outside 
and inside of the wall that might transport 
water through the joints. 

7- Width of expansion joints should be twice 
as wide as the expected movement, and 
approximately one-half as thick as they 
are wide. 

8. Perm: A unit of vapor permeability of 
building materials. 

9. The rule-of-thumb for roof overhang 
width is 12 inches minimum overhang per 
floor of building height. 

10.Minimum clearances for wood and hard- 
board sidings on walls intersecting roof- 
ing materials on slopes is two inches. 
Where horizontal surfaces are not pro- 
tected by a roof, the clearance hetween 
the wood and hardboard sidings and the 
horizontal projection should be a mini- 
mum of six inches 

11,Six construction quality control problems 
on residential and light construction: 
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~~ and | have taken the self-test. 


learning units. 


Name 
Firm 
Address 

City, State, Zip 
AIA Member number 
Signature 
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TEXAS ARCHITECT 
Continuing Education Report Form * May/June 1997 


> | have read the article “Water Management at the Building Envelope,” 


5 I will receive one learning unit at quality level two for a total of two 


Note: You MUST include your AIA member number 
and your signature to qualify for credit. 
Please return the completed form to: I Continuing Education · 
TEXAS ARCHITECT + 816 Congress Ave., Suite 970 · Austin, TX 78701 
DO NOT SUBMIT THIS FORM DIRECTLY TO AIA. 
TEXAS ARCHITECT must forward your form on your behalf 


a. Failure to continue roofing felts over the 
top of metal drip eave flanges, or under 
the flange along the slope of the roof; 

b. failure to provide roof runoff diverters 
where facias intersect sidewalls; 

c, failure to provide drip flashings at door 
and window heads, and window sills or 
other similar openings in exterior walls; 

d. failure to keep water from splashing he- 
hind the claddings on chimneys; 

e. Failure to provide flashings where deck 
framing or other structural framing mem- 
bers penetrate exterior wall claddings; 

f. failure to provide a cricket behind chim- 
neys 30 inches or more in width; and 

g. failure to provide manufacturer recom- 
mended clearances between wood or 
hardboard sidings, and other materials. 

12. Redundancy in wall design requires a 
back-up water management system incor- 
porating drain walls with moisture retard- 
ers, flashings, and weeps to redirect water 
entering cracks in cladding back to the ex- 
terior of the building as directly as possible. 


Suggested References 
for Further Reading 


Allen, Edward. 1990. Fundamentals of 
Building Construction: Materials and Meth- 
ods (Second Edition). New York: John 
Wiley & Sons. 


American Society of Heating, Refrigerat- 
ing and Air-Conditioning Engineers. 
1985. ASHRAE HANDBOOK: 1985 
FUNDAMENTALS. Atlanta, Georgia: 
ASHRAE. 


American Society of Heating, Refrigerat- 
ing and Air-Conditioning Engineers. 
1989. ASHRAE HANDBOOK: 1989 
FUNDAMENTALS. Atlanta, Georgia: 
ASHRAE, 


Kubal, Michael T. 1993. Waterproofing the 
Building Envelope. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, Inc. 


Olin, Harold B., et al. 1995. Construction 
Principles, Materials, and Methods (Sixth 
Edition). New York: Van Nostrand 
Reinhold. 


Jack Evans & Assoc., Inc. 


Esomerwmo Vienanon Acoustic & Nome Sot 
1986 - 1996 


Quietly Celebrating a Decade 


512 / 371-0800 FAX 


Circle 54 on the reader inquiry card 


371-0825 


A professional corporation providing 
consulting and design services in 
acoustics, sound, noise control, audio 
visual amd video systems 


Bill Haddon 
Chris Williams 


13714 Gamma Road. Suite 110 
Dallas, Texas 75244 

972 934-3700 

FAX 972 9034-3720 


Wrightson, Johnson, 
Haddon & Williams, Inc. 


Circle 212 on the reader inquiry card 


A Benjamin Moore & Co. 


W. P. (DUB) CUNNINGHAM, C. S. I. 
COATINGS SPECIFICATION REPRESENTATIVE 
MEMBEA OF THE INDUSTRY FOUNDATION, ASID 


700 WEST KEARNEY 
MESQUITE, TX 75149 


(214) 285-6346 
FAX: (214) 285-6450 
VOICE MAIL: (800) 216-9658 EXT. 5003 


Established 1883 


Circle 89 on the reader inquiry card 
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MARKETPLACE 


WHAT ITS WORTH 


Flooring * Treads & Risers 
Dimensional Lumber 


EXAS aon — j 


Enviro-Cote incorporates the latest in paint 
technology to create an odorless, zero-VOC al- 
ternative to conventional interior finishes. Ideal 
for homes, medical, schools, and occupied office 
areas. Available in a primer, flat, satin and semi- 
gloss. Kel-Aqua is an innovative, waterborne 
Interior wood finishing system. This system of 
stain, sealer and finishes is low-VOC, an alterna- 
tive to traditional lacquer. DuraPoxy is a low- 
VOC, waterborne, stain resistant, single compo- 
nent, scrubbable paint that is ideal for medical, 
educational, hospitality, and residential use. Color 
questions? Ask about our new “Color Ensemble” 
by calling 1-888-KMCOLOR (562-6567). 


KEELLY- MOORE 


PAINTS 


1-800-772-7408, ext. 290 
John W. Mullins, Architectural Services 


Circle 118 on the reader inquiry card 


Texas W 
Nds Wau 
Call David Miller today: 800-687-1778 


fax 512-303-7187 email mesquite@hastrop.com 
http://agrinet.tamu.edu / forest / E MO,! 


Circle 40 on the reader inquiry card 
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MARKETPLA 


Award-winning 
fabricator for 
award-winning 
projects 


ork Metal Fabricators, Ine. 


ALUMINUM - STAINLESS STEEL - BRASS 
GLASS RAILS - PIPE RAILS - PICKET RAILS - CUSTOM HANDRAILS 


800-255-4703 27 N. E. 26th St. (73105) 


405-528-7495 P.O. BOX 18149 
FAX 405-528-7426 OKLAHOMA CITY, OK 73154 


DAVID C. YORK 


Stones from Brazil, India, China, and U.S. 
Dallas and Houston Inventories 


Call John Banks 
PERFORMANCE CLAY PRODUCTS 


Toll free 1-888-705-2494 Fax (972) 234-1041 
Circle 52 on the reader inquiry card 
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— PROFESSIONAL LINES 
—— UNDERWRITING SPECIALISTS. INC 


Stephen D. Sprowls, CPCU, RPLU, President 
Registered Professianal Liability Underwriter 


P.O. Box 160190, 3811 Bee Caves Road, Suite 108 
Austin, Texas 78716-0190 
512-328-8395 1-800-880-1019 Fax 512-328-8121 
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PITTSBURGH CORNING i 


| 
PCGIUASSBLOCK B 
Master 3 i 


Wholesale and Contractor Sales 
of PC GlassBlock and Accessories N 


The Glass Block Shop [kz 


Dallas (214) 243-7343 (800) 777-2107 Fax (214) 243-3666 
San Antonio (800) 786-4884 (210) 590-4807 


Circle 104 on the reader inquiry card 


ae Pelton Marsh Kinsella 


Consultants in Acoustics, Theatre, Television 
and Audio/Visual Design 


Howard K. Pelton, PE. Jack P Hagler, ASTC 
Christopher "Topper" Sowden, PE. David E Marsh 


1420 W. Mockingbird Lane, Suite 400 Dallas, Texas 75247 
(800) 229-7444 (214) 688-7444 Fax (214) 951-7408 


Circle 81 on the reader inquiry card 


Defy the ravages 
of time 


Roof Slate & Tile 
Marble, Granite, & Cantera Stone 


5 Tel 214:991-0283. Fax 214-391-2986 | 


Circle 84 on the reader = card 
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MARKETPLACE 


Anus. 


— — 
97 Ny 
1 SIZE 

STEEL + ALUMINUM B 


WOOD + BRASS 
STAINLESS we 
Shipped in a Complete - 

Toll Free r 
1-800-231-0793 4166 Pinemont 
Fax 1-713-680-2571 Houston, Tx 77018 

Circle 39 ont ra 


$425 & up 


Stock for 
Fast Shipping 
Free Brochure 


Unit or Kit 
the read ry ca 


eat 


— 


Margaret Russell 


design, illustration 


MarDurR @aol.com 
telephone 210.822-3877 
fax 210.828-1324 


When you don't have time to do your own 
renderings, please call on me. 


Circle 42 on the reader inquiry card 


Advanced Restoration Services 


HOOVER & KEITH INC. 


Consultants in Acoustics 


> Architectural and Building Acoustics 
> Mechanical System and HVAC Noise Control 
> Sound Reinforcement and A/V System Design 


> Experience dating back to the mid-1950's 
Professional Engineers 
National Councif of Acoustical Consultants 
Institute of Noise Control Engineering 
11381 Meadowglen, Suite I Phone: (713) 496-9876 
F 


Houston. TX 77082 AX: (713) 496-0016 
Circle 224 on the reader inquiry card 


Southern Pine Shakes 
The Alternative Wood Roofing Material 


For a durable, energy-efficient and 
alfordable rooling material, 
consider Souther Pine Shakes ... 


Consider these advantages 
* Energy-eflicient—the R-value 
rulings are 300% better than 
asphalt shingles 
* Durable—S0 years of service life 
* Warranty —S0-year limited warr 
anty against insects and decay 
Call for more information and a free brochure: 
Superior Shakes of Texas, Inc. 
P.0. Box 405, Willis, TX 77378, 800/635-0573, fax 409/856-1794 


Circle 209 on the reader inquiry card 


Antique Architectural Timbers | 


ARS supplies unique architectural finds from 
domestic and international sources. Anitque 
bearr pine for floors and furniture in sizes 
ranging from 4” x 4” To 12" x £2” and some 
24” x 24”"x20"! 

We also consult The Elements of Style by 
Stephen Calloway for needed architectural 
elements. Our inventory changes continually. 
lo find our more, or to be added to our 
mailing list, call Sam Scott today at 972-259- 
6223, or fax 972-259-7402. 


made from the highest-quality 
Southern Pine timber, preserva 
tive-treated and cost competitive 
with cedar shakes und shingles 


So W. Shady Grove, Irving, TX 75060 


Circle 41 on the reader inquiry card 
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SURVEY 


Crimean Journal II 


TRAVEL The follwing is the second of two excerpts (see 
TA, March/April 1997, p. 60) from Carl Holiday's 


journal, written during bis travels in the Crimea in the 


all photos by Cari Holiday 


summer of 1996. 


June 23, 1996 
Topay WE WENT to Bahcisaraj (bab-key-sub- 
RYE), the capitol of the last Tatar khanate. Sited 
in the mountains northeast of Sevastopol, Bah- 
cisaraj is wedged between limestone formations 
similar to those at Eski-kermen. The main 
street, enclosed by limestone cliff faces 200 to 
400 feet high, is narrow and winding, but never 
claustrophobic. The palace is in the center of 
town and its main gate is set back slightly from 
the street, creating a small plaza. The outer wall 
of the palace is substantial but not imposing, 


with a doorway more reminiscent of a large, 
opulent hacienda than a forbidden city. Once 


whi 


inside, I began to sense that I was in a palace, 
but I was not assaulted with an architecture 
of grandeur as much as greeted by an archi- 
tecture of directness, serenity, and poise—I 
really liked this place. 

Above Bahcisaraj was the gate to Cufut- 
Kale. After a steep climb I arrived at two huge 
wooden doors that were stuck in the limestone 
face that rises another 50 feet above the double 
door. The entrance ramp to the gate had been 
carved from the rock and the side walls, fram- 
ing the view of the facade beyond: a concave 
rock formation about three stories high. An ex- 
terior formal staircase led to the summit above 
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Cufut-Kale—a tight, switch-back concoction 
with a tree growing in the crux of its first hair- 
pin turn that shaded the stair, making the climb 
seem rather gracious despite the steepness. Af- 
ter another two turns | was on the summit, 
walking along a stone road that paralleled the 
ridge. The view from the tomb allows you to 
look out for 20 to 30 miles onto the series of 
gargantuan limestone slabs and wildflower- 
swept valleys that make up this landscape. 


July 12, 1996 
THE DESTINATION of our trip today was Sudak, 
the site of a significant archeological effort 


1 The main tower of 
the fortress of Sudak 
overlooks the Black Sea 
beyond. 


2 the plaza of Bahcisaraj 


3 the cave city of Cufut- 
Kale, above Bahcisaraj 


similar to that in Sevastopol, and the site of a 
medieval Genoese fort. Beyond Sudak, toward 
Kerch, lies the Crimean steppe, reminiscent of 
the landseape of the Gulf coast of northern 
Mexico. It was our intention to use Sudak as a 
base from which to explore Kerch, formerly 
known as Panticapacum during its Hellenistic 
period. We drove into Sudak at dusk, allowing 
us to see the fort by its dramatic lighting that il- 
luminated the turrets profiled against the violet 
sky. [t sat atop a craggy high point of the town 
and dominated every view. That night we could 
not see what we would discover by daylight: 
What appears to be half of a great circular ram- 
part is actually all that there is. What would be 
the other half drops 500 feet down to the rocky 
shoreline below. The outer wall is about eight 
meters tall, punctuated every 100 to 200 meters 
by observation towers 15 tu 20 meters tall. 
The mountainous landscape here is known 
as the spirit of the Crimea. The other regions 
that lie to either side are the coastal region—the 
mind—and the steppes and inland plains—the 
body. My first impression was that these analogies 
were a little overdone, but now I agree with those 
sentiments—I doubt that my pictures will do 
Carl Holiday 


these places justice. 


Carl Holiday works with Black er Vernooy in Austin. 


Professional 
Connections 


international codes Standard Codes CN Worldwide Web Site 
An SBCCI Professional Membership provides the right connections 
for you to perform your job more efficiently. 
Get the most up-to-date code information through advanced 
communication systems. 


vin 


internet Address: http://www.sbcci.org 
electronic bulletin board modem: 205-599-9775 
e-mail address: info@sbcci.org 
telephone: 205-591-1853 
fax: 205-591-0775 
TTY: 205-599-9742 
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SBCCI Worldwide Web Site 


The SBCCI recently introduced its worldwide web site, It is a great way 10 
vet the most recent SBCCI information on codes issues, publications and men- 
bership. The SBCCI home page subjects include: What's New, which contains 
SBCCI news releases and up-to-date issues and information; Publications, which 
contains a complete listing of available publications with a price fist and on-line 
order form: Services, which provides SBCCI membership information and an on 
line application as well as a download files area; and Comments, which offers un 
irea to send comments to SBCCI staff. You can also send e-mail to the “webmas 
ter” at SBCCI using the click on e-mail address provided on the web page, The 
SBCCI Internet address is hup://www.sbeci.orp 


Southern Building Code Congress International, inc., 
900 Montclair Road, Birmingham, Alabama 35213-1206 
SBCCI Southwest Regional Office, 9420 Research Boulevard, Echelon Iil, 
Suite 150, Austin, Texas 78759, 512-346-4150, fax 512-346-4227 
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SBCCI Professional Membership 
If you are an architect. engineer, researcher, inspector, or other pro- 
fessional in the building or code enforcement industry and your work 
must meet the requirements of the International Codes or the Standard 
Codes. an SBCCI professional Membership is the most cost effective 
source for the most up-to-date information, 


SBCCI Professional Membership Offers 
B acomplimentary copy of the Intemational Code or Standard Code 
of your choice 
@ «subscription to Southern Building magazine 
B publication discounts and reduced prices on services, education 
courses, and seminars 
SBCCI Professional Members are also eligible to request the annual 
Bluebook of proposed revisions to the Standard Codes™ and the annual 
Redbook of code revision committee recommendations. A new toll-free 
watts line will soon be available for professional members. The cost of 
a Professional Membership is on $50, a 42% savings on the nonmem- 
ber cost of the items listed above. Call SBCCI Membership Services at 


205-591-1853 to join or for more information. 


International Codes™ 

The dmernational Codes™ are developed by the International Code 
Council™ and include the Jaternational Plumbing Code™, 
International Private Sewage Disposal Code™, International 
Mechanical Code™ and the International Plumbing Code Commentary. 

The 1995 International Plumbing Code™ provides comprehensive 
regulations of plumbing systems to protect health, safety and welfare 
and sets forth minimum plumbing facilities regulations in terms of per- 
formance objectives. The member price for the paper cover is $34.00 
and the nonmember price is $51.00. 

The 1995 International Private Sewage Disposal Code™ contains 
detailed provisions for all uspeets of design, installation, and inspec- 
tions in the development of sale and sanitary individual sewage dispos- 
ul systems, The paper cover is available to members for $36.00 and to 
nonmembers for $54.00. 

The 19096 International Mechanical Code™ establishes the mini- 
mum regulations for mechanical systems using prescriptive and perfor- 
mance-related provisions and is designed to be compatible with the 
Standard Codes™, the National Codes and the Uniform Codes. The 
paper cover price js $34.00 for members and $51.00 for nonmembers. 

The 1995 International Plumbing Code Commentary is a companion 
document 10 the International Plumbing Code and covers issues com- 
monly encountered when using the IPC. The price is $45.00 lor mem- 
bers and $67.50 for nonmembers. 

Orders these codes by calling the SBCCI Order Entry at 205-591- 
1853, TTY 205-599-9742. 


Reverse Aging With Alenco 


Buildings are like people. As they age, some 
parts last while others all too soon show wear. 
If you are faced with window replacement 
challenges, start with Alenco. Alenco shares the 
expertise you need to specify the perfect cost- 
effective commercial window, The standard 
window options Alenco provides, along with 
custom shapes and sizes, will fit your every 
need. Tough, dependable, long-wearing Alenco 
windows stand up to time and keep your 
outlook—and your clients’—full of blue sky. 


` 


Wilford Hall 
Medical Center, 
San Antonio, 
replacement 
windows supplied 
by Alenco 


For new installations or replacements, Alenco 
offers over 45 years of technological improve- 
ments and service leadership in aluminum window 
manufacturing. Alenco's windows and window 
wall systems are made entirely at our Bryan plant. 
Aluminum extrusion (including on-site remelting of 
scrap to save on cost and waste), insulated glass 
ee manufacturing, assembly, and painting are smooth 
2 — + steps in a tightly controlled process. Make the 
knowledgeable choice. Specify Alenco. 
“hy 
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Commercial Division 


Foz, 
RBPI Inc. t] d | 
1 800 444 1444 Fax 409 823 1005 Wy... Based | | 8 : 
1800 Shiloh Bryan, Texas 77803 Manufacturer Single Hung Double Hung Horiz. Slider Projected Fixed 
Call today for our Architectural Use Alenco Windows for: 
Aluminum Window and Wall 
Systems Guide and Product he Schools 
Selection Guide today! 5 : 
i i Public Housing 
5 — aisis 
r 2 í Health Care Facilities 
g — * Office Buildings 
Circle 129 on the reader inquiry card 2 Zi Churches 
| Military Installations 
g is | = ; 
Cliff Manor, | Any Durable Project 
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replacement 2 4 Look to Alenco for: 
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